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CHAPTER I. 

Uih May 1898, 

A WET Tnormng I heavy rain feli about G A.M. Luchlly 
I W119 in a capitalj warm, fiheltered place when it eain© on, 
and dldn^t get a bit wet (at least not natil I got into my 
bath about one and-a-half hours later). Very cold wind 
blowing : heavy sea on the lake : glad we’vo not to go aero^^^ 
it; nvouM be sick cortaiiily : I al^vays associate being sick 
at sea with cold vreatber : I can’t remember an inslanee in 
wliieh I ever was able to be sick comfort bly. It would 
not be half so bad on a nice warm day 11 eheve. 

Great work packing up tb© stores: ere bccms to be 
a most majestic quantity of them I All tb 5 better—nothing 
like doing oneself welh plenty of lime'to be micomfort* 
ubh; aod not have decent things to eat, wlicn it can’t be 
avoided, I think a man who volnntarily doesn’t look 
after himself well is a bass ; probably he can’t make a 
l-andohaiU 

The excellent Captain Strachey ia running the show, 
und ho is a perfect champion at ill For months past- he 
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been corresponding vcith ever^om, nuu 
information abotifc the road, coolies, supplies, &g* I 
have bad glimpses of one or two of 3iis letters aod the 
replies to them, and hope to peruse the whole affair 
when opportunity offers: it would bo most instructive. 
Stracbey has had unusually great esperieuco and has run 


§L 


and collecting 


dozens of Lientenant-Governors and those sort of person¬ 
ages on their tours in these bills. These high officials 
** do themselves bang up too t 

They have about eight sets of tents, and keep sending 
thorn on ahead, so that when they arrive at each halting 
[dace, they find everything ready, a fresh staff of 
servants and a meal ready cooked for thoiiK lhals the 
port of "way to live I We can’t he rigged by Lieutenant^ 
Governors, so w^o arc also going to cut a bit of a dash* 1 
hear dark (and pleasing) rumours about the preparations 
for tho jotirtiov - improving upon tho simple-minded 
seaman’s plan of “ a wife in every port,” I believe we 
hare sent on a (bottle of) port to every bungalow,” so 
that it will have time to settle after tlie inevitable shaking 
up of tlio jhjrney ihcro* 

Fcr^ufiglly I ioiCt am mtich about thosci thing/^; 1 a?n a 

simple luau ol no blandislnnent; so long as Strachey 

b>r im U) Imvo u ehm imrof whit^ khl 
and a diamond hi ntsUpin, on every rnilostone, / shauT go 
gfLimbliug and di? turhing the genontl luinnony, 

All Ihe monuii^, mid >vbilc 1 urn wiUhig Ibis, ihcro is 
a yclilng crowd of jabbering coollos outside tile Lnrigalow, 
pretending to w^eep over the weight of tho loads they 
have to carry, as is their wemt. Luckily nearly ail our 
transport is by Jiiulcs. When Sir Laker went to Laliar- 
ghal Iasi autuinn, we could not get mules, as all tho iraos- 
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aad been sent away for the Tirah Espedition : conse¬ 
quently we started our six days’ march there with a terrible- 
looking lot of half-starved over-worked hill ponies which 
we had to hire : they could not cope with very or dinar y 
loads at all, and we had a miserable time trying to get 
them along, and all sorte of delays and accidents : one of 
the most serious of the latter (to me) being when my best 
portmanteau disappeared over a Umd with a piercing 
shriek, while passing a landslip-py place. (/ gave the 
piercing shriek and not the portmanteau.) It was a solemn 
sight, aiicl would have made Thresher and Glenny’s hearts 
beat faiat could they have seen how tlieir portmanteau 
(starting from Lhc Simnd) had at length got so completely 
sti'iinded. However it was rescued, and not mncL the 
worsjo lui’ it, (I feel rather sorry now tlvat I have paid 
their bill t they might have taken a little off on aceoimt 
of this gratuitous testimonial.) 

Anyhow we gave up ponies altogether after that day, 
and simply employed coolies to carry the loads. Tlu^y 
are certaialy more satisfactory than bad ponies, anil unco 
the loads wore got into good divisions and slaipe^, we had 

Vfiry fnuihlo with IllO COOliOs* Il(lL 1 

Till) Itmd liujse ooulics seem to dislike tiiking most is a 
doublorlrLUTclloil, twn«^sninod, launboo lum^coop, it is :i 


very majestic-looking affaii : in the top story of it livn 
ordlmiry fowls and two nr three guiliCa-fowls, and on the 
gnmm! (lutu* Uvo ii lt»t of ducks. Ou each door they have 
tins with grain and waler in them, so that they can tiino 
eomliU'Uibly at tboir own hour.-’ as they go along tbn roud, 
just like iho diuing-car on the Brindisi Express, except 
that they are not charged exorbitant prices for whut they 
have. 
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_g caiiDot dine thus as we go along \ but on the other 

hand when tlis^ stop dine; so I suppose we are even 
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with them after all. 

As I write, I am -watching -with amusement t-n-o coolies 
who think they are not being noticed ; they are ateiJfchily 
lashing two bamboo poles to tho hen-coop, one on either 
side, so as to make it into a load for four men. They 
nearly got the job finished when they were di^coyered 
by sooiehody, and one pole, in tho centre of the coop, was 
nithlessly substituted, thus making it a load lor only two 
men, one at each end I After wild protestations, the fowl 
and their two hearers move sadly off- 

Now it^s time for me to go too^ so calling at the ofiice 
for Major Oopley, I go up to old Government House, 
where her Ladyship has managed to have as eKcellent a 
luncheon as one could wish for carted up to the top ot the 
liili. This important part of tho journey being over, and 
having filled myself w'cll up with good food {for indee<l 
I iiad had nothing since hrcakfiist), wo say good-bye and 
start off on our adventurous journey. 

Tlie road is good hub decidedly steep most of the way 
down, and it is a case of walking almost all the way to 
the Uiver Rati. ^Vo left the pass just below Government 
Tlouso at 3 and reached Ratighat at 5-25 f.m., seven 
miles distance and a drop of 3,000 feet. There we fouivd 
tho tonga road, and cjuickly drove ia the remaining 4i 
miles to Khairna, arriving there at about fi p.m. The 
temperature .vas just pleasant at this time in the evening 
certain]V not too hot. Here tho tonga road which has 
i.>Gen ruifuing downwards along the river hank comes to 
th<^ iauction with the River Kosi, and crosses it by a fine 
suspension bridge of iron gliders. Almost beneath this 
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there is a fine pool in wliicb yon could see several 
strange plugging fish swimming about I got rather ex* 
cited at this, and went up to the bimgalow : this is quite 
a steep climb from the road, a good 100 feet above it. 
After tea I hired a rod from the khansamah and tried 


fishing from the rocks below the bridge : however nothing 
would look at my spoon, and I went back again empty 
handed. 

The Khairiia Bungalow is a really nice one. We fdl 
three had etvcellent bed-rooms, and bath-rooms, and a din¬ 
ing-room as well, I believe there were more rooms that 
we did not use. The house is well built, very clean and 
furnished extremely nicely—excellent wire-mattressed 
beds (indeed a joy to find them in a dak bungalow), 
nice dressing tables, looking glasses, washing arrange- 
uients, Ac. Altogether we were very pleased with the 
l>tace ; and with our nice kmps—witli a clock-work 
arrangement blowing a current of air through the flame— 
bad a cheery looking dining-room, and a capital dinner* 

And so to bed at about 10-30 p.m. 






CHAPTER II- 
Sundayj l^tk May, 

I SLEPT inighty sound, and was awfully sleepy ■wheu 
Called at 6-45 a.m. Our servants had not rigged up 
Tiiasquito nets for some reason (just lika them!), and I 
found that I Lad several large bumps on my forehead 
wliicL were not there last evening. However as the 
mosquito did not hang about me singing and hollering, 
and wake me up, I really hardly grudged him the refresh¬ 
ment I c^ifi OKplain when I get to Ranikhet that the 
said humps are those of philanthropy, sohriety, modesty, 
and several otlier qualities of that ckss^—it may prove a 
good introduction. 

Strachey rode on in the early morning to Ranikhet: I 
hud some breukfust and played at fishing again : still no 
result: it was a very bright morning with a hot sun 
stream!Dg down on my back, and I was quite contented 
to leave Khairoa in a tonga with the General (and my 3 
dogs) at 9-40 a.M* The road, at firFt crossing the Ivosi 
hy a gnspf'n.don bridge, follows the river’s downward 
course at a gentle slope for about 2 miles, and tlien begins 
h} ascoud : we had four changes of ponies t the first stage 
they had an easy time ; the second was very steep, and 
the road very heavy and sandy. Our ponies were pretty 
beat when we got to the third chango : the tliird stage 
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a very heavy pall till we got our fonrcli chang 
'^iT^ 2 miles from Eanikliet, which we reached at 12-10^ 
aad put up at the dak bungalow* 

We are iio\7 about 6,000 feet high, and the ah Is de“ 
lightfully cool to-day* This tonga journey 'was a most 
thoughtful arrangement of Strachey’a* There is no regular 
service of tongas upon this bit of road, so we had to 
arrange foi^ a tonga, and the necessary changes of ponies, 
to he sent here from the Kathgodam to Naiai Tal section 
of road* It is about as uninteresting a journey as one 
could well make* There is a steady and severe ascent 
almost the whole way, and the landscape is distinctly 
unpleasing* Not a tree to be seen ; bare, dry, burnt-iip 
hills on every side, terraced by the industry of the 
certainly indnstrioiis native, wherever the ground was 
not too steep to stand on, into ridiculous little ftelds of a 
few square yards each* There was no relieving colour, 
us these baby fields were as hare as the tonga road, and 
absolutely innocent of vegetation at this time of year* 
Occasion all V a cow or a few goats were seen making a 
hearty meal out of dust and stones, and the birds noticed 
during the whole drive might have been counted on 
oiie'^s fingers* We reflected that if we had had to rido 
slowly along this road, we should hav’^e been exceedingly 
bored at the end of it* 
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The bungalow at Hanikhet is the first house one comes 
to on the road, and is very well built of stone, with six- 
good rooTUB in it; and though not quite so w^ell furnished 
as the Khairna House, exceedingly eonifortable in every 
Way. As onr own things bad not arrived, we had luncheon 
supplied by the khansamah of the place, and found it ii 
ver}" creditable meal* 
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'ter f.ea‘* in society Tveliad a walking ride up towan 
(■Imubiittia, aod were delighted with Ranikhet and its 
surroundings, 1 think it the nicest of the few hill 
stations I have seen. It is well wooded with both rhodcK 
fiendrons and pine treeSj the former gradoallj asserting 
themselves as one gets higher towards Cbunbuttia, Judg- 
ing by all appearances^ it shonkl he a healthy place : the 
ground is deeply covered with fallen pine needles, which 
are to-day being burnt in many places for the sake of the 
grass expected later on, and the general character of the 
] I ill 13 far less steep and precipitous than one is uecnstomed 


to. 

All along the nice sandy road are splendid sites for 
building houses—in some cases already levelled for them at 
the time when it was contemplated making Ranikhet the 
head-quarters of the command. There is any amount of 
room for extension of the cantonment buildings in almost 
every direction. These roads through the pine woods are 
charming places for riding along, and one can get a nice 
canter and really enjoy a ride, whereas in most hill stations 
a horse is only a means of carrying one up steep liiils 
instead of having to walk. We went out along the higher 
road, and turn ing to our left down the hill, about half a 
mile short of Ohaubuttia, returned to our djlk bungalow 
by the cart road, where we dined and spent the evening* 






CHAPTER IIL 
Monday^ IBfA Alay* 

SoLmRHINO again. We a very interesting field 
day : a rear guard retiring before a superior force. The 
East Lancashire, half the Argyll and Sntherlaocl 
Ilighlandsr5s (93rd)j and two companies of the Derbyshire 
performed* The retirement was made about 4 miles 
down the Almora cart road, and there were several pretty 
incidents. The conntry on both sides of the road was 
quite passable for three-fonrthi^ of the way, and let ns see 
inen working over steepish hill conntry. The last stand 
and final flare-up took place at the golf links, when the 
93rd making a gallant charge on the rear gnard^ ‘‘ cease 
fire %vi\s sounded* The men bad their dinners on the 
ground, and the Highlanders then had a seven-mile 
tramp homo to Obaubutda by a necessarily roundabout 
route* We ourselves had an excellent luncheon provided 
for us by the hospitable h]ast Lancashipo, and then rode 
liomewards. The Statioa Hospital was inspected on the 
Way ; an extreraoly nice one, and when in tho verandah 
ot it, one hardly seemed to be in a hill station, as tho 
Burroundiag garden gave one the impression of being in 
almost a flat country. Most of the men we saw had bad 
enteric fever, and were now convalet3cent, We were told 
that for eight mouths there was not a single case of 
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fover in HanikliBfcj and thou suddenly tli© East 
Lancashire brought about 27 eases of ic up from Lucknow 
with them ; of course these cases of fever have thus no 
connection with the place. This evening we went into 
Society, dining with General Evans, Commanding the 
District. 






CHAPTER IV. 

Tuesday^ llth May^ 

We spent tlio morning at business, inspecting the 93rd 
at Olmubiittia. This is a delightful spotj very pretty 
indeed ; they hail a well-situated but somewhat dilapi¬ 
dated mess house with a beautiful view from it : alto¬ 
gether my impression of the place was most favourable. 

Wo also saw the FitzWygram buildings this morning. 
These are a very nice block of buildings, a little below 
Cbaubuttia, which were erected by Sir Frederick Fitz- 
(who also has the distinction of being my first 
General) at bis own expense in 1878, and bear the 
inscription “For the wives and faniUies of British 
Cavalry. A really kind idea. I find however that advan- 
tago is not taken of this boon : the rooms were filled by 
men from the 93rd and their wives : ibis was only to 
pi event the rooms from standing empty, as no women 
Irom cavalry regiments were desirous of coming to 
ivB in them ! This is difScult to 'auderstanJ when one 
'nows what the women Iiave to undergo in the hot 
weather in places like Meerut and Lucknow. I fancy 
that iliero must be some draw-back that I donT know of: 
t'bc reason I beard given here is that they do not like to 
^vithout their husbands : but surely when their own 
'^iid the health of their children is in ejuestion, one would 
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it tlieir 


[igine It would take more tkan that to prerent 
availing themselves of free quarters in a lovely climate. 
I must make enquiries as to their views on the subject. 

We then made our waj back to Geueral Evans’ house, 
w'here we changed our uniform for our mountaiiieeriug 
kit and solaced ourselves with luncheon. 

We left Ranikhet at 3“20 and wound our way 
down a steepish incline from the General’s house till our 
footpath joined the main road to Almoraj where wo found 
a sign-post showing 28 miles from Almora, and 1 from 
Ranikhet 

Before leaving Ranikhet, I may say that apparently tho 
one bad thing about it is the water-supply. I imagine 
that this must have decided against the claims of the 
place to be the Command Head-Quarters. At present 
the supply is very short indeed, and a contract for water, 
to be supplied at so much per gallon, is in existence- I 
think no really organized attempt to find water has been 
made —in fact heard of a \vell having been made by a 

private individual in his own garden who found water at 
only 15 feet, and who Tegularly uses this weiL Anyhow 
enquiries will be instituted now, and if a good water-sup¬ 
ply can be arranged, Ranikhet may have a great future 
before it, for which it has my best wishes- 

The road wc now foilo'wed was the same as for Mon¬ 


day’s field day, and we wound along through the ]deasant 
pine woods riding three abreast. We soon found oiir- 
aelves i-t the golf links, and the new race course which is now 
being made. Strachey and I enlarged our fiery untamed hill 
ponic .1 round part of the latter. Tho liilh in it aro some¬ 
what sloop, and I should not care to be run away wntb 
round one of the corner: ! This stirred up the said ponien 
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and made them suppose they were real 
horses instead of only hill ponies* lo order to keep up 
the illusion, they found it necessary to stumble like mad 
most of the m ay oDj and had to be severely dealt with to 
bring them back to their sensesi Sir Baker rides a 
smart little yellow pony, a good walker. Strachey 
rides a long yellow pony, called Xerscs, He is an 
excellent liack, and stumbles less than any of them, and 
can get over the ground pretty wclL Strachey generally 
arri ves in camp first : 1 don^t know that the length of his 
pony may not have something to do with it ? I have a 
roan pony who has not, so far, developed any special 
characteristics ; he is a useful strong bruto who goes very 
well over rough ground and uphill, hut on a good road he 
takes no trouble and Btuinbles, which is the signal for his 
being jobbed in the mouth, welted with my big stick, and 
told that ho is an ungenerous brute,'’ which is mg system 
of horsemanship ! 

Having turned onr backs on the golf links, wo are now 
in new country, and arc brought face to face with the 
perils and hardslvjps of the uuknowm in our desperate and 
sir d nous expedition. However, we conn tod the cost 
before we started, and though like wise men we do not 
lose sight of the privations and mishaps that may befixll 
we are fully determined to undergo whatever our iot 
^nny l)ring us with foriitude and cheerfulness. 

Pilled with such like soul-stirring and ennobling' 
thoughwe rode on, as I said, past the golf links into 
the unknown. The situation was now becoming grave, 
though none of us would hare ailinitted it to the others, so 
not to damp tho courage of the party. It will be 
noticed that since unr luncheon with Oeueral Evans, not 
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as had had the opportunity of tasting either 
or drink I We reached the fifth milestone : still nothing t 
The road here makes a turn, and a handred yards onward 
we saw below ns the welcome sight of a khitinutgar and 


tea, indeed an opportune arrangement of the ever-thought- 
ful S'trachey. We were in esicellent spirits now, for we 
felt wo had plenty of strength to reach our journey’s end. 

We noticed very few birds in these hills, so were amused 
by the antics of a common crow {corvus communis) and a 
king crow (conus rex). [This is a scientific expedition, 
and they always put in a bit of Latin like that: it looks 
well.] 

At first the big crow sat on a branch close to us, and 
‘ cawed ’ away to his heart’s content, only flapping away a 
little distance when we heaved rocks at him, to return and 
do some more ‘ cawing’ directly after. 

Snddenly the little king crow appeared, and com¬ 
menced to bully the big one unmercifully. He flew up 
to a branch above the big crow and then made a swoop 
down and apparently gave him a clout on the ear as he 
passed in mid air. The big crow got awfully sick at this 
and did nothing, but cawed piteously to us. I wasn’t 
going to help the beggar. The little chap had evidently 
recognised the Lieutenant-General and wanted to show 
off a bit before him, and “ king ” it over the big crow. 
Ultimately they both left, so wo took the hint and did 


tbts same. 

A mile and-a-half along the road we came to a foot¬ 
path which was evidently a short cutj and—moved by the 
spirit of daring and adventnre—followed it. After ascend¬ 
ing a few feet in height, we came upon a nice plateau 
intersected with a couple of water-courses, on which stands 
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rillage of liiUNi. It conf^ists of several blocks of 
stoae houses built in a straggling fashion^ and is a 
picturesque little place. Hiding through the village 
we descended to a second plateau some fifty feet lower, 
where we rejoined the tonga road which had made a 
wide detour round the spur of the hilh Here w'O see a 
largo number of bullock-carts parked” by the roadside; 
we learnt afterwards that Riuiii does a good trade in 
supplying these carts to hike the tea chests from the 
neighbouring tea gardens on their journey towards the 
railway, 

We came to the conclusion that these two plateaux 
offered escellent building sites for a cantonment; there 


was plenty of flat ground that conld be iitilisedj and by 
^ judicious filling up of some small nullahs, it might he 
made a capital place, I learnt that tho water-supply was 
again the difficulty, as at present it has to be brought 
Irom a spring about a mile down the hillside. 

At the eighth milestone a path rnnning up the hill to 
tho right and a sign-board announce the dak bungalow 
of Majkali, where w'e are to stay for the night, having 
arrived at six o’clock after a very easy and level march. 
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CHAPTER V* 

W^dnesda^j 18 tk May*^ 

1 WAS npat 6-45s and after breakfast rode back to Ritmi, 
through which we passed yesterdaj^ evening, to hike some 
photographs. 

The effect of my wanting to photograph was (of course) 
that the sun instantly went in, and prevented me from 
taking several things I wanted to, I took a general view 
of the place, and one or two of the quaint old stone houses 
and the children. 

Cattle live underneath the dwelling rooms, wMch are 
stipported by nice black beams of wood. Quaint old 
carved windows and doors are seen in every house ; and 
a pretty dart latticed window with a brown skinned 
young lady, aged about two years, looking out of it (^‘mid 
iiodings on almost) made a picture I should like to ha've 
bail a ^‘memento of, only that tbo sullen sun prevented 
me, 

Wondiiig my way back to our bungalow I found that 
the rest of the party bad started before ten o’clock, so I 
set out myself at about 10-30 AM. 1 amused myself along 
the road by making a lot of scieBtIfic observations and 
a r^tirt of report of the road as I w^ent along it, I v^lked i 
down the hill, tracking the footsteps of tl^ 
in front of me. The day remained cloudy oow began 
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footpath on which I walked was 
L»ta>Ve a cart-road going the same way, and it seemed a 
waste to have two roads running almost paralJel. and in one 
!• ace not more than 30 yards apart However, one cut off 
a lot of distance in the first part of the road, and as I had 
not got to make the two roads, I did not raise any ohjec- 
tmn. At 11-50 a.m. I reached die fourth milestone (from 
Alajkali), and also the lowest part of to-day’s road -the 
height being 5,000 feet. I have thus descended 1.000 feet 
uere the cart-road comes to an end. I subsequently 
icard that it was made down to this point in order to 
wing in the wood from the forest on the opposing hill- 
At this point the road-makers have taken advantage 
^ :i watershed which separates the two great valleys to 
East and West, and forms a sort of dam between 
iu:roi^6 wlifcli wo walk, thus avoiJinff miinrr down 

lower than necessary. “ 

I found a shed witli charcoal for sale in it at this point— 
place to choose I I conversed witli the charcoal 
ni.in in my best Hindustani, and refraining from asking 
*'u ‘ if he had been to the Academy this year” (which is 
recognised way of opening a convensatiou), I asked if 
/lought it was going to rain. To my surprise he gave 
opmioj,^ j,g(j -j. to-chi}-, hut woiiM 

ini” r*^**^*^ to-morrow or next ikay. It was quite refresh- 

we t} ^ ^ “bout the 

u ler again ! In England everyone prides himself g:i 

tiil in forecasting the weather, and (divil help 

■) they get jilenty of practice 1 

pi“ini in India ‘weather’ is decidedlysc.Trce; and 
his elonds mako a new arrival in tlie country ask 

oarer if it ig going to rain, he will have difficulty in 







eftting move o 
God knows ! 
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ant of iiini thnn the pious platitude 




I then mount my pony and begin the steep ascent, about 
1 in 9 and mv weather prophet proves fairly correct, as 
only a very slight shower of rain faUs. I sit under a 
tree for ten minutes and then it is quite fine again. 

Now comes a steep winding hill among pine trees finer 
here than they grew about Banikhet ^and over rolling 
hillsides red with the fine needles thickly carpeting the 
otherwise bare soil. Many brown butterflies are now seen 
(i don’t know the Latin name for them unfortunately I), 
but they are almost the only life visible. Presently I come 
round a turn in the path, and find myself in view of Guy s 
Lekh Bungalow, in the verandah of which are seen the 
General and Strachey, and also the luncheon table 1 

This house proves to be a Forest Department building, 
and is inhabited by natives only. A beautiful bower 
made of uprights, roofed and walled in by branches of 
trees with their green leaves, has been prepared m 
advande for us by Strachey’s myrmidons, but unfortu¬ 
nately the rain spoilt it, and we prefer the pwsaic verandah 
The day too is dark and cloudy, so we miss the beautiiul 
view there must no doubt be from here. 

Bv-the-by I omitted to say that my confidence m 
Strachey received a rude shock on reaching Majkali 
yesterday. He has had a sort of itinerary of the ronte 
to the glacier printed ; a kind of “hook of the words 
showing the distances we are to go, and a slight descrij^ 
tion of the country. Against Majkali ho had stuc - 
down “a fine view of the snows from the bungalow, 
vnr,.!! t a«ari>b(>(l the bunffalow and the neighbourhood, 
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"to return ; from Guy’s Lekh one can see the roof 
of Majkali Bungalow over on the hill yonder, and the 
little paths looking like ant-tracks along which we had 
inade our way on the opposite hill. x\way to the right, and 
nearly over ’ my nice village Riuni, one can plainly see 
llanikhet reposing on its pine-clad slope. As regards 
seeing the roof of the bungalow, I don’t know that it 
did us much ^ood, but 1 notice that being able to see 
anything of that sort from a distance always seems to 
give people some great inward satisfaction, even though 
they could see it so much better when they wore at the 
place itself, but then didn’t care to look at it! So in 
accordance wdth precedent I carefully scanned these 
places with my telescope, and was rewarded by a glow 
of inward satisfaction, so all was well. By-the-by 1 
cannot vouch for the spelling of “ Guy’s Lekh,” but as 
I am without any guide in the matter, it must just be 
allowed to go at that. To prevent confusion 1 will say 
that it has no connection wdth Guy’s Hospital—to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Resuming our journey at 3 p,m., a total distance of 8^ 
mil'^s from Majkali, brought us to the d{lk bungalow of 
Arideo, where we stayed the night. The house is 
situated in a very breezy spot at the top of a hill 7,000 
feet high, so there was no lack of fresh air. It is a 
quaint little stone house with a red tin roof, and looks 
rather picturesque when one is approaching it. There 
only two rooms and one bath-room, so Strachey took 
to his tent, which he said he preferred to sleep in. 

We got in about 4 p.m., so 1 amused myself by trying 
to sketch—with most indifferent success—till dinner time. 
This was a pretty march and a most enjoyable day. 








CHAriER VI. 

Thursday, May. 

I HAVE said there were only two rooms in the bnngalow 
at Arideo. The front one was used first as our dining¬ 
room, and secondly as my bed-room. It was a very literal 
fulfilment of the old saying “ Where I dines I sleeps ! 
One side of the room facing about N. N.-B. was almost 
entirely taken up by a huge bow’window, no doubt to 
allow of a clear view of the snow-clad ranges, when they 
take it into their heads to be visible. (Oh fie ! Strachoy '.) 
Blinds or curtains were conspicuous by their absence, and 
I awoke this morning at 5-10 A.Ji., with an uneasy feeling 
that the world was on fire ; but was re-assured on finding 
that it was only the sun streaming in full on my devoted 
head ! I liave never had a more practical hint to get up, 
and much as I dislike parting from my “downy” at 
unreasonable hours, I nevertheless got up ; and after .a 
sliort stroll, to make sure that there loas no view of the 
snows, 1 returned to the bungalow and wrote a good deal 
of the valuable information in this book. 

The sun, having now had its little joke with nn-, 
evidently thought it had done enough for the <lay, and 
retired behind some ominous-looking clouds. The last o 
our baggage filed away at about fi-SO A.M., and shortly 
afterwards it b'>gan to rain : it was not heavy, but look¬ 
ed decidedly bad for our day's march. It cleared about 
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made our start from Arideo then. We had 
rain on our way down the hill, which did 
^is no harm, and then it w^as fine again. It \vas a steep 
steady decline all the way, and we walked it. At Arideo 
we were among the rhododendron class of vegetation, but 
at about 6,400 feet high the pines again asserted them¬ 
selves : they are much finer trees here than near Ranikhet 
for some reason, possibly the soil is better. 

These pines have one peculiarity which puzzled onr 
united wisdom considerably : as a rule a pine tree prides 
itself on being straight, JIany of these—in fact most of 
them—grow in a curious twist, which is best described l)y 
saying that they turned like the grooving of a rifie, many 
of them even being as much twisted as a corkscrew for a 
short distance. This eccentric conduct did not seem to 
suit them at all, as all those that had twisted too much 
round were either dying or already dead. When the 
hark w’as stripped off these dead ones, wo could see that 
tlie whole fibre of the tree bad been twisted round, exact¬ 
ly as one might twist a rope. We passes! two or throe 
that liad lately broken off; and unless some of the sons of 
Anak dwelt in the niounUiins, and had made these luck¬ 
less trees their sport, the only, solution of it that we could 
suggest was that the trees—out of sheer cussediiess—ha<} 
?one on twisting and twisting, till they just twisted their 
blooming heads off! Anyhow there the trees were ; and 
''vhen I next meet a tamo botanist, I shall just have this 
^iiestion out with 1dm. As we went down the hillside— 
sloping along it—conical round-topptnl minor hills rc«e 
hero and there, with the plca^iint green of the pines 
a thick carpet of red pine needles as a background 
them, like a giant’s playthings. 
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nd SO we wonnd our way down till we came to a 
water-course at last, and followed it till we reached 
Someswar Dak Dun^alow, There we halt for luncheon y 
we have only walked about four miles, but we have come 
down eleven hundred feet in it, which makes a very con¬ 
siderable addition to the exercise involved. 

During luncheon a change has come over the day, and 
it is evident we are in for a hill thunder-storm : as all 
our kit went on early from Arideo, and was to go straight 
through to Kausanie, it ought to have got there by now, 
so we do not mind the chance of getting a wet skin our¬ 
selves, having the prospect of a change of dry clothes at 
ihe end of our journey. 

Accordingly at 4 o’clock we again set out, and before 
wo have gone half a mile from the bungalow, the black 
storm sweeping over the hill tops is upon us. Suddenly 
there is a blaze of light, and almost simultaneously a 
rending crash of thunder ! The lightning could scarcely 
hnve been two hundred yards from ns, and made one of 
the pony syces jump a bit 1 

We are made up in our roackintosbes now, and on our 
ponies make as goo<l a passage as we can along a fairly 
level cart-road following the upward course of the River 
Kosi. Wo hardly note the terraced rice-fields at our side, 
as we are paying much more attention to the milestones, 
(gradually the storm abates, and five miles along the cart- 
road brings us to where u path turns up the hill to the 
right labrdled the “ short cut to Kausanie.” following 
this path, we ascend the hill by a good road, but ihe hill¬ 
side is thickly strewn with loose stones, and I dare say if 
the rain bad continued really heavily, we might have had 
some of theni tumbling about our ears. The oarUroad 
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j round the end of the vallej , gaining 
height as it goes, and gradually bending round to rejoin 
our path. We regain this cart-road at the tenth milestone, 
so as our path was only about 1-^ miles long, we have made 
a considerable saving. Half a mile on we reach Kausanie 
Dak Bungalow. 

The rain has stopped before we arrive, and the view 
from the neck of land on which the bungalow stands is 
fine enough, with the black thunder-clouds darkening the 
hills and valleys on either side. The bungalow consists 
of two separate houses close together, and is extremely 
nice ; our servants have lit fires in our rooms — an act 
which we view with great approval. Soon after our 
arrival another thunder-storm comes over us, and the sight 
of it coming and going away, with the dark sky rent by 
blinding flashes, and the swift following roar of the 
thunder, makes an impression not easily forgotten. 

A good dinner in our cosy dining-room wound up the 
day very happily. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Friday^ 20th May. 

I had to go out at 6-15 a.m., and tlic view was cnongh 
to reward one. It is impossible to describe the vast ex¬ 
tent of mountain range rising up snow clad and filling 
quite a quarter of the horizon. Trisul was the most pro¬ 
minent peak to us and reared up its crest, witli three 
gigantic steps cut in it, against the pale blue sky. I 
brought out the inevitable camera of course, and attempted 
to ‘‘secure a memento’’ as I call it. Even a good photo¬ 
graph, at a great dishince like this, is most unsatisfactory ; 
and if the snows appear at all, they are made insignificant. 
Then I treated the innocent view even worse, because I 
got out my painting things, and made a most deplorable 
mess of it. 

After brealvfast Strachey and I went to call on 
Mr. Troup, a tea planter whose bungalow is within half a 
mile of ours, and on whose tea garden estate our bungalow 
stands. HLs usually lonely time is to-day varied by a 
friend—come to spend a day or two with him—and our pre¬ 
sence, He very kindly showed us round the rooms where 
the various processes of tea preparing are carried on—roll¬ 
ing. drying, &c. To-day these rooms are empty and idle, 
as a long spell without rain has brought the tea plants to 
a standstill as regards production of fresh leaves. To my 
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-H^iinted eye the tea plants look all right, but I am told 
tliut certiiin fresh shoots appear on the plant, and that these 
are the only thing to pick. I have never seen tea grow¬ 
ing before: if I had had a hundred guesses I don’t think it 
would have occurred to me what the j)lant was. The soil 
here is red, and the view from the hillside is very curious, 
m terraces with little round green bushes in regular order 
0 owing the carves of the hillside in every direction. 
•Here the plant only grows about twelve inches high : I 
am told that in a Darjeeling tea garden the plants are as 
iiigh as one’s shoulders. 

Mr. Troup then comes back with us—to return our visit 
and pay his respects to the Lieutenant-G-neral Thi- i- 
<iu.te the sort of way Koyal people behave. You read 
that the King of Somewhere went to call on the Emperor 
ot Somewhere else at 2-30 p.m., and also that at .about 
o P.M. the other fellow returned the visit. Funnv game 
this: I wonder what the second fellow says w'hen he 
comes in I Ho can hardly say » How are yon ?” because 
he other man hasn’t h.ad time since he saw him to get any 
•lisoase that acts slower than cholera. I suppose he has to 
l.reteud to be tremendously surprised and pleased at hi< 
good luck in thus unexpectedly running across the other 
chap, whom he ha.l not seen for-miniites. and say « How 
you ve grown ! I hardly knew you ! You’ve Lad your hair 

However this is no business of mine, so I am needlessly 
hgressmg About luncheon time, clouds again appear, 
and a nasty looking shower soon ob.scures tl.e view : so 
as we only have from 6i to 7 miles to do to-day on our, 
re urn journey to Someswar, we do not hurry, and make 
r start about 3-30 P.M. m fine sunshine again. At that 
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snow mountains, 
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a glorious view of Trisul and his attendants. The 
distant sky itself was a stormy yellow, and the outline of 
the snow merged into this tint, some dark shadow or rock 
alone detaching itself from the sky and suggesting the, 
general outline of the upward soaring peaks. 

This excursion to Ejiusanie was not on the direc^ route 
to the Pindari Glacier, but our nearness to this peasant 
spot induced us to turn aside from our route for one day. 
It was well worth the visit. 

We therefore now followed the same road we had come 
up yesterday, and on reaching the cart-road at the end of 
the steep foothpath, we sat ourselves down under a fine 
peepnl tree, v/ith a round stone seat thirty feet in diameter 
around its trunk, on the roadside. Wo were informed 
that the natives say that some sprite lies prisoned beneath 
these stones : possibly he does, because my dogs got to 
sniffing at all the cracks in|the stones round the circum¬ 
ference, and became vastly excited over it; on the other 
band it may have been rats 1 

A tramp along the level cart-road presently brings us 
to the outskirts of Someswar, and a small temple ha\nng 
attracted my attention, I remained behind and noted the 
place with a view to doing some photography to-morrow 
morning. The bungalow at Someswar is a nice one. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Saturday^ 21st May, 

I LEFT the bungalow an hour and-a-half before the rest 
of the party, and made my way to the little temple I 
had reconnoitred last evening. I found the sunlight just 
what I wanted (for once in a way), and the cedar which 
overhung the temple throwing pretty shades on the yellow 
and white walls. I asked if I might go into the surround¬ 
ing court-yard, and the people did not mind a bit: accord¬ 
ingly I took my camera in and fixed it up in the midst of 
a now rapidly increasing and admiring crowd. Before I 
was ready for action, the priest came on the scene, and 
started putting water on two images, one on either side of 
the rude doorway, in little niches. He also put a few 
grains of some food stuff into these niches, which brought 
down a little bevy of expectant sparrows who had been 
sitting on the low roof till then—a pretty sight. The 
priest himself was rather a yellow man: a fine looking 
straigjit young fellow. 

When all was ready, I selected a small child, who to 
my surprise was not a bit frightened, and made the 
little beggar sit on the door-step of the temple. The 
picture was a success I think. These people certainly 
are a nice well-mannered lot, and thoy could not 
have behaved better than they did: anything one 
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ji^gests is at once done, and they will put tliemse 
ot of trouble to oblipje one. But now I see the General 
and Strachey, and their attendant myrmidons coming 
towards me along the flat road through the rice-fields, so 
quickly packing up my traps (which a special coolie 
always carries with me), I mount my pony and go on 
with tliem. 


Crossijig the River Kosi, we at once ascend a small spur 
oP a hill by a steep path, and then a long, very slowly 
rising road appears before us, winding along the hillside. 
The stream we are following gradually comes to our 
Icveh and proves to be tliQ, Mans^ri Gadh, a hinall tribii- 
tarj’' of t]\6 Kosi. About five miles out we begin to go 
uphill more quickly, and half-way to the end of our 
march wo gain the Papi ridge, a watershed, after a final 
very steep climb. A view ” was told off to bo in readi- 
ne>- for us here, hut alas ! the clouds were too thick, and 
we could only imagine what it niiglit bo like from 
glimpses of tw^o or three faintly seen peaks. 

We lunched in one of Strachey’s bowers, half a mile 
below the top of the ridge, and then had an exceed¬ 
ingly steep and rather wearisome tramp down the hill, till 
a water-course which our road follows flowed into the 
River Gumti. The road was perpetually g6ing down, 
and then going up again—a most aggravating habit when 
one wants to get on. We are glad, therefore, when we 
cross the Gumti River by a suspension bridge and find 
ourselves in the main street of Bagksak. Traversing the 
roughly pavr^d street for thre^:^ hundred yards, W( turn to 
our right and cross the River Barju by a second sus¬ 
pension bridge, and find the dak bnngaiow on the rivcr- 
Bide. Here, to our surprise, we find another sahib, l^lr. 
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a District Engineer, who is in charge of tB 
roads, &c., of a vast streteli of country iu 
these parts. 1 had no end of a thirst to-day, for some 
reason, and many cups of tea were sacrificed to it. 

1 then went out with Mr. Powell and had a look round 
the town. Traversing a somewhat dirty river bank, down 
to which the rude stone houses slope, we came to rather a 
nico temple. AVe found fragments of old sculptures 
lying about in the surrounding court-yard, nearly all of 
them badly mutilated by the bigotry of fierce conquerors. 
Some of these fragments argued a certain amount of 
knowledge and art, the heads and arms being fairly 
jn’oportioned, and the stone carving itself being cleverly 
executed. The temple did not strike mo as being any¬ 
thing very good, except that I noticed that fine blocks of 
stone were used over the doorways, in a mild imitation 
of tlie ponderous Egyptian buildings. Several little point¬ 
ed • temples, not large enough for a man to go into, rose 
up about the court-yard. 

By-the-by, before I left the temple at Someswar this 
morning, tlie priest disappeared, and presently bells began 
to ring, and the rather sweet tones of a flute were fol¬ 
lowed by the raucous bellowings of some sort of horn. 
The bystiinders said that this took place every morning ; 
but whether the God was supposed to be making (he row, 
or whether the priest was doing it to please him, I could not 
quite make out. Anyhov it was aa hour of prayer for tlieai. 

Strolling hack to the bungalow, 1 noted the quaint old 
stone houses : underneath them there is a ])lace where the 
cattle used to live—a ciuioni now prohibited by the Gov«^ 
eminent on sanitary grounds : above, nearly all of theu^ 
are adorned wit h quaint wood carving darkened by age 
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dirt!), throngli wliicli little latticed window 
^afford sufficient fresh air to prevent suffocation perhaps, 
and occasionally a glimpse of some imprisoned houri s 
curious eyes. The amount and the quality of these 
carvin<y9 vary according to the wealth of the house-owner, 
but all of them have some adornment, showing that an’ 
innate desire for artistic decoration lies in these homely 
people. No doubt many of them are very rich indeed. 
All the first part of our march to-day up to the Pupi Pass 
lay through a succession of terraced. rice-fields; the 
water from the river is, with extremely little labour, 
led from the main stream in little channels, and from 
them runs through each successive terrace, to water tlie 


next below it. As rice is grown in standing water two or 
three inches deep, this pleasant gently-sloping valley 
affords every encouragement for its culture. 

Mr. Powell told us that the people of Baoesar are 
the most inveterate gamblers, and cannot manage to 
keep any money they once realise. In every house a 
good store of grain is maintained, and thus the district 
is guarded against famuie. This led us to make 
comparisons between these villagers and the man in the 
Scriptures who buried his ten hilents in a napkin, and 
let them lie unprofitable. However, Mr. Powell said 
that if they once realised the money for iheir grain, they 
would never be able to keep the cash received for it,^ and 
the day of stress would come upon them without either 
the hoard of grain, or the necessary money to purchase 
it. Perhaps after all they know their own business as 
well as I do. 

The river Sarju, flowing close below the bungalow, is 
a fine stream about 30 yards broad here, and with a 
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_ good current of water. It is a noted fishing stream, 

mt having been told by a fishing friend at Naini Tal that 
it would not be good at this time of year, I left the sport 
to Strachey, who after trying a pool some little distance 
down the river, returned with an empty basket. 

But stay : I like to be accurate : I can’t swear he even 
had a basket. 










CHAPTER IX. 

Sunday, 22nd M(iy» 

Rckday morning 1 I might never have noticed it if it 
bad not been for my nose peeling: rather reminded me of 
‘ Big Ben. ’ (The sun and wind have been rather trying to 
iny complexion lately.) ^Vhen we arrived at Bagesar yes¬ 
terday there was grea texciteincnt among the populace, 
and a really decent sized crowd (for these parts) lining 
the streets, made our entry rather reciill the Jubilee pro¬ 
cession. The said crowd show no signs of dispersing, but 
the walls surrounding our compound are thronged with 
an eager gathering \7ho suffer no movement of even the 
humbler members of the ex{)edition to pass unobserved. 

I went out in the morning and took a few i)hotograph3 
of the temple and the street. This latter was in a very 
shady state of repair, and many of the houses w'ere roofless 
and untenanted. Their lowness, size, and general shape re¬ 
minded me very strongly of a street in Pompeii. The large 
round flag-stones underfoot were also very similar to the 
pavements of the old-world City and to complete the illusion 
only lacked the deep grooves in them made by chariot 
wlieels that ceased to rumble two thousand years ago. 

We left Bagesar about 10 a.m., and followed the right 
f)ank of the Surju upwards, having re-crossed it opposite 
the bungalow by the suspension bndgo. For three miles 
our road goes up and down in an undecided manner, 
gradually ascending however in company with the River 
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Now tho valley narrows considerably, and the 
scenery henceforward is more and more beaiitiluL 
Lovely green pools, with a rushing stream at either end, 
please the eye, and cool the now somewhat warm travel¬ 
lers in imagination. The gorge now becomes wilder and 
wilder, and at last I had to stay behind the others, and 
climbing down from the roadway endeavoured to get some 
mementos.” I found a lovely spot (between the thirty- 
first and thirty-second milestones). Climbing down 
nearly to the river’s level, I found a great overhang¬ 
ing rock over which the road passes, which made an 
effective frame for my picture : I must Lave st<ayed there 
an hour, in tranquil enjoyment of tho place. The vege¬ 
tation was lovely : bright ferns and feathery maiden hair 
clothed the steep hillsides between tho massive rocks ; 
and above, the blue sky p* epod through the gnarled and 
mossy limbs of the rhododendron trees. At last j>acking 
up my traps, I ‘hurried’ (very slowly and all eves!) after 
the others. I pass over the nastiest looking bit of road 
yet met with a little further on. A gigantic mass of rock 
vlesoending right down to the water bars the way, and 
the road after gaining height by a sioep incliTie runs 
along the face of the precipice cut out of the solid rock. 
Yet on this nihospitablo spot a few palm trees have 
anaged to gain a precarious foothold, and raise theix 
''•eful licacls to the level of the roadway us if to soften 
ggedness of the sheer descent to the passer's eve* 
n after I came acros-^ the welcome leafy bower 
n as a chxtpjxjr) and the luncheon table, (and 
hisky and sotJa,) at the spot where the little Uiver 
runs into the Sarju. (Win the dickens they 
cal^ a river a ‘ Kanal ’ beats me ; but it just 

0 
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^^9 you the way things are done in India.) A 
water mill was close beside us, and as I come ot an 
engineering family. I had to see how the thing worked. 
It was not going, but I soon rectified that: nearly had 
the stone red-hot before I had enough of it, and again 
dammed up the bttle mill sluice leading to it. 

After this the valley widened out and was tame after 
what wo had seen this morning. The floor ot the valley 
is thickly strewn with stones, and a tew straggling 


plantains are seen growing by the cottages. 

At last we come to the dak bungalow of Kapkotk, a 
nicely situated but somewhat tumbledown little stone 
house with only two rooms. 1 am told that this one, and 
all the bungalows onward, were severely bandied by a re¬ 
cent earthquake. It is close to the river, a few hundred 
yards distant, and overshadowing it is a very nice pccq.ul 
tree, round the stem of which a raised ring (like the place 
in which the bottled sprite was imprisoned near Kausanie) 
affords us an excellent place for our breakfast tsible in the 
open air ibe followiug morning. 

1 have mentioned that wo tound iron beds ^Yitll spring 
wire mattresses in many of the bungalows : they want one 
thing, and that is to bo screwed up : the wire has stretched, 
and you subside into a deep hollow when you are in bed. 
A man with a proper “key” for tho big screws should » 
sent round all these bungalows—like a piano tuner to v 
the beds up again to the proper tightness. I mentio 
fact as an humble suggestion to the authorities in eba'- 
the bungalows: wc are alre;uly deeply indebted to 
for bravely discarding the often voracious Indian “chai 
and attention to this little point is alone needed to s 
full benefit from tbeir wise iuiiovatioii. 



CHAPTER X. 

Momiaif^ 23n^ May, 

We left Kapkotb at 11 a.m., travelliag about North, 
the road following the right bank of the Sarju and 
being decently level. I had a severe shock this morning ; 
my aneroid barometer, kindly lent me by Major Copley, 
announced that tho height of Kapkote is to-day 
3,700 feet, whereas last evening the same instrument 
assured me that it was 4,000 feet I There are two ways of 
accounting for this :—One is that tho whole country has 
sunk 300 feet in the night, and the other is that there is 
a change of weather^ which is perhaps tho more pro¬ 
bable. However, these slight vagaries do not really 
interfere with my obsorvaiions at all. I am not trying 
to lay down the correct height of places—that can be 
found elsewhere—but I want to get the difference in 
level froin mile to mile along tho road, so that one can 
easily form an idea of its steepness. Whenever I come to 
a place, the height of which is given in tho map, I make 
the necessary corrections in tho adjoining day’s work. 
Thus I do not think my heights are far out in correctness. 

1 have given tho results of my scientific observations 
in an appendix. 

As wo went along, we passed several natural caves 
in tho rocky hillsides, all thickly inhabited by whole 
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^J^fnilies; and presently crossing the river by a sus-^ 
pension bridge, we rise to a little plateau whence 
a hazy view of snow mountains is visible. We have 
seen very few women about these roads lately, so I 
took notice of several tall straight ones with enormous 
baskets on their heads. Carr}dng weights in this manner 
certainly does teach women to balance themselves and 
walk well; and I think that you—my detvr Mrs. Jones— 
aud your lovely daughters, might go through a course 
of basket balancing on your heads with conspicuous 
advantage ! 

Our way now lies through a stony contracted valley, 
but amongst the stones is short, crisp, and green grass, 
which pleases the eye of a golfer, and conjures up 
fond memories of Home, and “Brassy,” and‘‘Putter !” 
The sun is shining pretty strongly to-day, but after all 
it is nothing to hurt anybody, and when I tliink of what it 
must be like at this momont at Meerut, my present condi¬ 
tion is indeed an enviable one ! The General aud I have 
both armed ourselves with good covered umbrellas, so 
as we ride along the level or uphill parts of the road, 
we take our own shade Avith us, and don’t feel the heat 
a bit. 

J never yet knew anyone who went out in the hot 
weather and sat in the sun for choice—if he had the chance 
of sitting in the shade under a tree : consequently, when 
It does not inierfere with what I want to do, I always 
carry my own shade about with me. During a recent 
shoot in Nepal, when it really was liot, all the men 
carried unibrellas in their bowdalis, and they were 
invaluable wlien going from one beat to an(»tber : a native 
gentleman, who formed one of our guns, ’ invariably 
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‘ iirolly ^ out with him, and made more use of it 
than any of us. I suppose he understands his own bloom- 
in country all right. 

Meantime I have lingered behind the others making 
notes about the road, (fee*, and am rather surprised when 


tbo said road leaves the Sai“ja and runs East up another 


^alley wiience a littie stream flows down into the Sarju, 
This is a jolly little valley %vhile it lasts, and the ferns, 
and the ringals (bamboos), the rocky &tream-l>ed, and the 
overhanging trees made me unliinher my eatnera, and 
try to flame a picture. At last I fomul a dooeid roman¬ 
tic spot, uiid got everything arranged ; the scene was 
pertcct, with one exception—it wonted a human figure in 
it to give it reality and interest. Here was indeed a tUfii- 
culty ‘ I had not brought one with me [ 1 thought of the 
nnniberless fair and graceful ladies of my acquaintance, all 
of whom were just the very thing that was wanted, hut 
alas they were far, for away I At last a briliiant idea 
struck me \ so after giving my coolie (who carried my 
I>liotographic apparatus on the road) a lesson in how to 
squeeze the indiaruhber bull and expose the plate. I 
placed myseif in a snitablo position, and struck attitude 
No. 143. The coolie earned out his lesson all right, 
but was an infermilly officious fellow, ami just before I 
conld regain the camera, the idiot solemnly pulled the 
string which oper^fi the shutter, and left the plate bkiuding 
exposed to the light I I think ii speaks vciy woll for 
mo tlut X usetl praettraUy lio bad language to th(‘ man—a 
groat povrer of self-control ! 

Wasn’t it I&uiic Newton who had a dog called Dia¬ 
mond, who upset the ink over some of hi: valuable; 
muuusciipts, or destroyed them in some manner Aiiv- 
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-hW it is recorded of him that all he said 
^Wamond, Diamond, thou little knowest the mischief thou 
! ” Of course there must have been someone 


hast done ! 

else there at the time looking on, or the story would have 
been lost. I suspect that when Isaac was next left alone 
with the dog he said come here, good little dog,” and 
then fairly knocked sparks out of Diamond 1 

However, 1 had one more attempt which w'ent oif all 
right, and I think I ought to get a doocid romantic pic¬ 
ture. I now find that all this dawdling about has made 
me run the luncheon hour rather fine, so hurry along. 
My road having passed the buttresses of a mined former 
bridge over this stream, now leaves this pretty little valley, 
winding up a steep hill, and presently crossing a spur it 
takes me back to the Sarju Valley, w'hich we again 
follow. I find that the General and Strachey are a mile 
and-a-half farther on than I expected, and 1 come in for 
a little chaff about the luncheon I am supposed to have 
missed, but which nevertheless makes its appearance in 
a most gratifying manner. 

Our afternoon tramp brings us to a magnificent gorge 
through which the river runs in a narrow rocky bed, and 
at the far end of it we cross by a wooden bridge whence 
w'e tlirow stones into the troubled water lar below. This is 
a lovely place, and I wanted to wait and photograph, but 
it was too late. Now comes a real steep climb. This 
bridge w^as 4,500 I’eet high (rather a high bridge, eh ?)—• 
and three miles up along a hillside, rich with springs and 
little streamlets, brings us to the dak bungalow of 
Loharkhet, 5,400 feet high, a small two-roomed bouse, the 
exact counterpart of the one at Kapkote which we lelt 
this 
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.ve heard the question raised whether a lady couf 
ifmg a rickshaw on this trip. Up till the last two marches 
I don’t think there would be anything to prevent it, but 
certainly to-day there were many places where it would 
have been difficult to get it along at all oven without an 
occupant. 












CHAPTER XI. 

Tuesday, 24t/» May. 

Off again at 10-30 a.m., seeing an ominously long hill 
stretching away above our beads. There is no doubt 
about this hill being a hill, even an unscientific person 
could tell you that. As we march along 1 recite a few 
verses of “Excelsior” to myself, as an encouragement. 
As a matter of fact I have never had the slightest idea 
what the poem in question is all about I I don t know who 
the “ youth ” was, or w'ho the “ old man was, or even 
the well meaning (^but almost too hospitable) maiden. 
)Yhen I got to the part about the maiden, there was no 
one handy but an old lady of about seventy with a highly 
developed goitre, so “ I regretted greatly that I was un¬ 
able to accept her very kind ” (and wholly imaginary !) 
“ invitation,'’ and went my ways Excelsior ! 

For the first mile the hillside was bare, and then wo 
came to rhododendrons, and a thick undergrowth of lenis 
and the graceful feathery ringals. I now take a fresh 
interest in these useful slender-stemmed shrubs. Ever 
since our night at Khairm., where the mosquitoes got at 
mo, I have insisted on having my mosquito net rigged up, 
jn=<t to make sure. As I carried no poles with me, they had 
to he improvised at each halting place, and some of them 
were curious productions. Xow, however, there is no 
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at all ; these rlngals are the very thing for th(^ 
job, and I always find my bed beautified with four of 
them as poles. Not the same ones mind yon ; Tm a great 
deal too particular about cleanliness for that. No, 1 like 
to put on a clean set of mosquito poles every night: that’s 
the way to “ live ”—there’s luxury for you ! 

At 11-30 we halt for luncheon, and our syces do not 
seem sorry to sit down and get their breatli for a bit. 
We have come up just two thousand feet this morning 
already. 7 was not a bit tired, or out of breath : it’s a 
will!, buccaneering life this I (I rode up.) 

At 2-45 p.M. on wo go again. It is simply a question 
of recording heights by my aneroid, and each succeeding 
milestone shows a very conspicuous rise. The mountain¬ 
side is generally a hare grassy slope whore the southern 
sun can catch it, but wherever a nullah affords protection 
from its parching rays, undergrowth and rather stunted 
rhododendron trees appear. Five and-a-half miles brings 
us at last to the top of the Pass, and we stand there able to 
look down on the valleys of both the Sarju, which we are 
now leaving behind us, and the Promised Lund of the 
Pindar River. Unfortunately it is decidedly hazy, and the 
grand view from hero is only very dimly seen. Below ns 
we see our haven of rest for the night, and a very steep 
descent of half a mile brings ns to Dakheui Dak Bun¬ 
galow, a total distance of six miles march, and a jolly 
steep six miles too. The bungalow sLunds on a little spur 
of the main hill, and is a small two-roomed stone house of 
the usual pattern. 

It is the Queen’s Birthday to-day, so we hiivo a bottle 
of chamj>us for dinner, and drink Her Majesty’s ho'iUh. 
I am so carried away by m> onthusiasni on this aus^ i a us 
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Jion, that I wished to have a Levee after dinner- 
^h^proper thing in India on the Queen’s Birthday. I 
feel sure that the Lieutenant-General would kindly have 
consented to hold one, but the difficulty arose with Strachey. 
I said that as I would have to present Aim, of course / 
must have the ‘‘ Private Entree,” and naturally he could 
not. He said that if he didn’t have the Entree too, I 
wouldn’t get any whisky and soda after the Lev6e was over. 
{He manages the stores,) Seeing the frame of mind he 
was in, 1 thought it better to abandon the whole idea, 
which was a great pity. I never should have thought 
Strachey was that sort of chap : it is wonderful how 
touchy some people are on these matters. 



CHAPTER XIL 
Wednesday^ 25^4 May. 

I AWOKE in Dakhkki Dak Bungalow with this nursery 
rhyme in my head :— 

Dakliori, Dak hen, Dock, 

Pm up at eight o^clock ! 

The view strikes one 
So out I run ! 

Dakheri, Dakheri, Dock. 

And indeed if the view I then saw did not ** strike one,’’ 
the individual in question ought to be locked up in a dark 
cellar for the rest of his natural life, for the power of 
night would bo wasted on such a mole ! The horizon was 
perfectly clear, and stretching along it in front of me was 
a magnificent view of the snow mountains, framed by the 
sloping sides of a gorge. As a matter of fact I wt\s out at 
a very much earlier hour than eight, as stated in the 
‘‘ poem ” above, but the correct hour would not suit the 
rythm so well, so of course I sacrifice accuracy to art ”— 
a poetic licence. The night was bitterly cold, and I had 
not hall enough clothes on my bed, and an extremely 
smoky fire did not mend matters much. I now wrap my¬ 
self up like a mummy in whatever garments come handy, 
and not being able to wait to dress myself properly, go 
out at once and take some photographs. 
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tracbev carlv this morning went back on yesterilay s 
road to the top of the Pass and thence to a iieighbouring 
hill called Dhakeri Peak, standing some 800 or 1,000 feet 
above our bungalow, to get the view. Cbeeiia (near Naini 
Tul), Nanda Kot, Trisiil, denisaiem, the Crystal Palace, 
Mont Blanc, “ The Duke’s ” Statue at Aldershot, the 
Pyramids, the Swiss Fleet, the Eiffel Tower, the !Naval and 
Military Chib, and many other interesting places are **said ” 
to be visible from this peak* However, I didn’t want to 
crowd mj mind up with too much ut a time, so I just 
stiiycd down bclows and pent a most enjoyable morning 
wrii iug and sketching* The day mpully clouded over, and 
we were put to it to keep warm at all 5 the wind was icy, 
ainl the smoky fire seemed to forget to give out any beat 
with the smoko ; we lunched at the bungalow^ wrrapped up 
to the chins with our biggest coats and, as w;c only had a 
short march of five miles before us, skirted from Dakberi 
about 2-30. 

The road sloped down the bill all the way, and we passed 
through a charming mosquito pole ” (r in gal) iorest, ’with 
overhead the nigged Himalayan oak, iks fantastic boughs 
red with feathery ferns, and underfoot mossy soil wdth 
the Wild strawberry plant flowering in abundanco* Seve¬ 
ral tim 33 I stop and muke a note of a place at wbico I 
want to take a pbatograph on the return journey* o 
find a comforting cup of tea by the roadside which warms 
our hearts up nietdy* A mile from our destination w'o 
round a cni ncr and another lovely view^ of the snow’ 
mountains through a gorge, and also the dak bungalow 
of Kiiati to which we wind our W’uy along a nioderale- 
Iv level hillside road. This bungalow^ is exactly the 
tiamo patkjrn us the last ones, an<l when indoors 


one 
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realise that one is not stili in the 


place of the 


Oar road for to-morrow tnrns straight tip n steep zig- 
I>ath at the back ot tJie hangaloWi 1 walked ap it for 
half a mile in the hope of finding an open place with 
a good view of tlio snows, but it ran through a iriagnifi- 
cent forest, who»o thick-IeaYcd chestnut trees absolutely 
proven tetl any onward view, so I ret a rued to 
the bungalow is situated on tiio slope of a steep hill 
forming the Eastern side of the gorge along wdficli the 
Hiver Pindar here runs trom about north-east to south-west- 
A mile south-west of Khati, the Piver Sundardhnaga 
flows into the Pindar, lumiig found its way there from 
the Snkenim Glacier at the foot of East TrisuL It was 
up the nullah of this riyer that tho best view of the snows 


Was obtainable from Dakhcri this morning. 

Looking backwards, the road to Dakbori is seen wind¬ 
ing along the hillside for a mile, and beyond tbaf the 
lower part of the slope on which Dakheri is situated 
nieets the eye. Northward we are on the outskirts of tho 
thick forest I hare just mentionr-d. Far below our feet 
the River Pindar is heard (as Strachey’s “Guide-book” 
puts it) roaring over its rocky bed,” and coyly hiding 
itself from our view bebind a tree-ckd slope. Remakes a 
fine roar too, like a rushing mighty wind, and several linv^s 
m the evening we looked out of doors to see whether it 
was wind or not, (You need not carf) at the latter part of 
this sentence ; we have very good ej'csight thank you I) 

In these two-roomed bungalows we dint? in niv bed¬ 
room, as did at Arideo, aru! I sleep there aib’rwar(L. 
1 have already mentioned the uicc white-metal lumps v. o 
liave with us. You have to wind up a clock-^vork 
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Jirangcment, and then a current of air is blown up from 
below the flame, and mahes it burn beautifully white and 
clear, and no chimney is necessary for them. (I wish I 
had some shares in these lumps !) However, they make a 
slight whirring noise as the wheels go round, and when 
you turn them down and blow them out at night, the 
clock-work still continues running. After having dinner 
in my room, three of these lamps are left in it for the 
night, so what with the roar oi the Pindar and the 
gentle busy "whir” of the lamps, when I wake up in 
the night I imagine that I am on hoard a steamer in 
port, with the engines stepped, and only the rapid 
distant hum of the electric light engine pervading the 
silent ship I And then I gradually realise where I am : 
far up in these tranquil serene mountains, where the pulse 
of the steam engine has never throbbed, where the moun¬ 
tain stream leaps gladly down from its precipice as yet 
untamed for man’s service, where the minal pheasant and 
the bear are “ said ” (Strachey’s book) “ to abound,” and 
I drop off again to sleep only devoutly hoping that I shan’t 
wake up again presently, and find a bear roaring over my 
rocky bed! 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Thitt^day^ 2%lh Marf^ Khati* 

I WAS ttp betimes to-day, and enjoying a beantifal 
sunny morning. Looking np the gorge one can just get 
a view of the snow mountains i behind a shoulder of the 
nearer range, a pure white peak is seen towering np, with 
a horizontal, sharp cliisel-shaped top, ^vhieh is, I believe, 
I^andu Kot. The sun is too much behind them in the 
early moraing to be pretty, so 1 retraced my steps of 
yesterday, for half a mile or so, and took some photo- 
graphs in a pretty well-wooded glen. Returning at 8-30 
with an appetite like a lion’s, I made tlie porridge and 
other delicacies provided look silly. We started about 
10-30 on what iooked an alarming march, as the road 
darts up the hillside in a steep zig-zag from the very 
bungalow’s door, and is lost in the forest. It soon be- 
Ironies level again, and then w'e commence a steep descent. 
Tlie forest here is very beautiful : we pass under magni¬ 
ficent horse-chestnut trees, with beams of sunlight slant¬ 
ing down the hillside glorifying some yellow-leafed 
branch against the sombre background of a mighty moss- 
covered fallen rock. Half a mile on, we at last reach the 
River Pindar, and pause to admire its curiously green 
ice*coloured waters dashing restlessly along its boulder- 
atrewn course. At this point the valley is rather wider 
1 -hun in most places, and some grassy swards giving access 
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'e river bank prove too mucli for mOj so 1 stay hi^! 

^ remainder of the party and niilimber iny camera, 
Mv progress is extremely slow after tliisj as I walk ulongj 
with my faithful coolie carrying the camera, and am 
brought to a halt every hundred yards by some fresh 
beauty. Unfortunately the sky has now clouded over, 
and I am obliged to abandou making several pictures of 
the rushing stream on account of the bad light. At 
length I find that it is a quarter to two and I am half a 
mile from the spot fixed on for luncheon, so I luirry on, 
thinking I should be able to return if necessary, after 
that nieah Presently X come to a lovely bridge over 
the river, in a deep dark gorge overshadowed Ijy towering 
dark trees like deodars ; the bridge itself was a pretty one 
made of wood, und rather like the orrfainental bridges 
one sees in parks at Home, so much so that rny first 
reflection was doocid rustic I 

The luncheon spot should have been reached before this, 
so i hurry on expecting to see the place at every turn of 
the road, hut alas 1 I have put a mile I between mo and my 
bridge before I find a now familiar bower (with good 
thiTigs inside it) erected in a pretty open, space near the 
river sidc- 


In spite of solemn and earnest warnings that all the 
luncheon has been eaten, and that the things most all 
start in five minntes, 1 am not altogether surprised 
when some extremely excellent Irish stow, (thoughtful!^ 
kept hot for me even I) and many other good things first 
m ike thtur appearance like magic, and then make tlicir 
di’^appearance in an entirely realistic way. 

This nnc(iital division of the dishince leaves us only 
about Irvo miles to do, so after luncheon 1 saunter along. 
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the litfcle note-book, which I carry in niy 
larch, a pencil entry here ; Waterfall~a mile 
high This vigorous description %vas intended to re¬ 
mind me of a waterfall I soon after saw on the opposite 
side of the river j it is somewhat exaggerated, but showji 
the impression creided by looking up at the silvery threads, 
first seen issuing from some inaccessible nullab in the 
clouds, and then pouring from ledge to ledge at length to 
mingle half in spray with the leaping waters of the 
Pindar* 

Nearly a mile of such scenery brings me to where the 
River Kupbini joins the Pindar* The Kophini is a very 
useful sized stream, with almost half the A’^oliiine of water 
of tlie Pindar* A. wooden bridge just above the jiinction 
of the two rivers, by winch tlio Toad crosses the Pindar, 
leads me up a short winding ascent to where stands 
OiwALi Dak Bungalow perched on tlie tongue of laiid 
hciweeu the tw'o rivers* There is just about room for the 
bungalow to stand on, and very little to walk up and dowm 
outside* The house is the same in every respect as the 
last ones, except that instead of a tin bath—wdiich at pre¬ 
sent I have ahvays found in each bungalow —im ordinary 
barrel cut in half length%vise has to do duty* It is a 
little difficult to manage at first, I am rather [ifraid of 
spilling myself out on to the floor, hut practice soon over¬ 
comes all such minor obstacles* 

For the last week I have had a terribly severe attack 
of photograpliy, and nave spcuit hours daily on the march 
ill selecting spots for mementos,’^ and striking attitudes, 
and gaxitig at tl\e scenery* There is no doubt that if uno 
either takes photographs or makes sketches, one's eves are 
always kept more on the alert, and less of the beauties of 

* D 




on the rr 
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escape notice* I had brought enough materials 
to develop a certain number of plates, and so generally 
immured myself in a bath-room for two hours or so after 
dinner, as of course no dark-room was available excej>t 
at night time* I found it added to the length of my dayi^ 
considerably, and did not always get up with great ardour 
on a moniing when I had been pouring over my develop¬ 
ing dish till half-past twelve the night before. 








CHAPTER XIV, 

Fridat/^ 21 ih J/ay, JJkvaU. 

Ab’TEU an early breakfast t went back along yesterday’s 
road to have another look at some of the cascades, and to 
take a few photographs. It speaks well for the beauty of 
tlie road that I always wanted to go back again on it the 
next day I Ilaving only three niiles to march to-day, we 
had our iiihcheon at Diwali ami started away at 3 o’clock, 
our tniggage, &c., having of course gone forward in the 
morning. The road is in good order, but it is narrow in 
many places, always very steep, and rather nasty places 
are not infretpient. At first stunted forest clothes the 
hillside, hot gradually it becomes more or less hare, with 
occasional shrubs laid flat along the ground by the weiglit 
of the heavy winter snows, A precipitous clitf rises on 
the o]ipasite side of the river, and dowui its sheer slopes 
innumerable little cascades thread their way. Snow has 
been in sight most of the journey, and ptresontly our road 
leads across a small nullah in which the snow is lying 
deep, and over which we ride. A very steep jsig-zag 
leads us up a grassy slope high above the river levch 
The day is dull and cloudy, and fine rain is falling ino^t oi' 
the at tern 00 n in a sort of Scotch iidst, so wo can see no 
distance ahead of us up the uullab. 

Many narrow and prcdpitoiH isomers are met witlu ami 
wc have to get off our hill ponies occasionally to pass 
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■1* Still going shni-piy iip, liaTing passed 
utunted wood, we coino to the dak bungalov; of Ftirkin^ 
just in time to take shelter from a heavy sbo'^vef of rain? 
which we are lucky to esc<ipe* 

When this abates, I go out to take stock of the place- 
The Iningalow is built just on the roadside—in fact 
Stracbey's tent is pitched right across the road, as there is 
no other place for it cIosq to the bungalow. Behind the 
Louse a steep grassy slope leads up to a fine precipice. 
All round the house, embedded in the grass hy time, are 
enormous blocks of rock which have fallen from the face 
of tho precipice and come to rest here. The}" are mostly 
grass grown, and give a weird wild look to the place in 
the evening light Looking tip at the cliff one seems 
almost able to recognise the places where the bigger of 
these fallen monsters once gretv on to, by the shape of 
some ragged gap in the cliff side ; whether these all 
came down together during an earthquake or sonie 
mighty convulsion of nature, of whether simply a time 


arrives when oiio of them is doomed to crush dowm, wo 
know' not. But we trust that at any rate the landscape wdll 
not undergo any further change for tho next two days. 

I walked along the road lending to the glacier up a 
remarkably .steep hilL The seventieili and last milestone 
from Alinoni is three hundretl yards beyond Ukj bungalow, 
llising over a ridge I see tl^ta more level jticce of 

ground than can hes found near the htiugaiow has been 
here utilised as our mule stables, and clopr^ above them 
are the ruined wails of the old Furkiu Dak Bungalow, 
which v;us destroyed Tiy a snow-slip from the valley above 
it From hero I can see a low smm mountain at the end 
of our nullah. Just before dinner the clouds rolled back 
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magnifieent view of a snow-coYerecl 
momitiun towering up to the skies in the yellow soleinu 
evening light* This was indeed a surprise, as I thought 
tho low Tnountaiii I had seen just before was the top of 
everything, and now it turned out to he only the low-lying 
slope? at the foot of the soaring giant. 

After dinner w'o inspected the Dak Bungalow Book, 
and though entries of names were not numerous, some of 
the visitors, being doocid scientific people, had written all 
sorts ot mterestiiig facts about the glacier in it, and appeal¬ 
ed to future visitors to continue, and endeavour to complete, 
their observations and researches. They have made up 
tlieir minds that the glacier is on the move^ and want to 
fix the rate at which it is moving* In order to do this, 
iicverrd plans have been tried, tho principle of most of them 
being to fix the position of what the scientific ones 
term tho snout ” of the glacier on a given day, and to 
sec whether it is still in the same place after a consider- 
^thle lapse of time. One inan^s pltin was to paint marks 
Oil the rocks at either eide of the glaelcr^s snout(or 
lower end) so that these two marks and the snout ” 
would be all in the same straight line at the time ho paint¬ 
ed the marks. The idea was that a suhserpient visitor 
should uieutify these marks, and record whether the snout 
of the glacier v/ns still exactly in line with tho said two 
m!trks, which being on independent rocks of course 
could not move* If ihe glacier’s snout was out of the 
straight line, of course it mii^t have moved, and tho 
amount and the lengtli of time it took to go that disUmcct 
*a>u]d he fneusured, and the speed of the beggar could he 
fhn^ determined. This painting business appealed to all 
ot excellent idcat it might be improved on though ; 
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nlj paint the rocks ? Why not touch up the glacier 
a bit? I daresay it wants it by now ! You might make it 
look like a glorified penny ice I Unfortonately we have 
not brought any paint* The Lieutenant-General suggests 
my paint box, bat 1 have to pretend not to hear that ! So 
we had to give it up ; it is a pity, as no doubt many more 
people wmuld come to see it, if it were nicely painted* 
Looking on in the book, 'we found that a hitor visitor (after 
the painting man) bad searched for his paint marks, and 
somehow or other they had disappeared, so he could make 
no observation. "We were perhaps rather relieved to hear 
this, as we might have felt it our duty to go and look for 
the marks ourselves. 

Another man had taken a different view of the job : lu^ 
said that the glacier not only moved down hill bodily, but 
tliat the centre of it Tvent faster than the sides di<L He said 
(practically) Blow the snout I AVho cares about the snoot ? 
Let^s measure the thing a hit higher tq), and see if we can 
detect the middle part of the glacier leaving the sides 
Ijcliind it at all.*’ So he took a fi^od mark on the shore, 
AS before ; and another fixed mark on the opposite shore, 
the other side of the glacier. Then he took three flags, 
and put them all in a straight line betw^een his two shore 
marks ; sticking them ifito the glacier, one in the middle 
of the glacier, and one near each o^lge of it. The idea 
was evidently taken from the marks on a race course, at 
the judge’s hox. The observer at one end of the line l^y 
looking along it conhl see if any one ling %vas in front of 
the others, alter the lapse of a year or so ; and if so, that 
flag had of course gmio fiirtlier and faster than the others, 
anrl of course had won. The author of this plan did not 
say whether he had arranged with the local cUo^Ykidar ” 
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" book ” on the thing, so that visitors might 


nave an opportnnity of backing the flag they happened to 
“ fancy ; “ bat ])orhaps he belonged to the Anti-gambling 
jeagne, or at any rate was of opinion that the glacier 
Wonld be held to be “ a place within the nieaning of the 
Act.” 

6 also find it recorded in the book that another visitor 
looked for these flags, and tlm/ bad disappeared ; what I 
think most probable is that some soldier officer came along 
and mistook the flags for a polo ground, and after inspect¬ 
ing the place, very properly gave orders for them to be 
taken down, as being far too slippery and dangerous to 
play upon. Howevm- it is clear that all the efforts of the 
scientific ones have been brought to naught by some causes 
w other. Some of tltem hinted that, any photograpLs or 
accurate drawings of the spot migld'be of scientific value: 

I have, an idea that if I eouhl get Strachoy to take a 
photograph of mij “ snout ” ekacfly in line with that of 


the glacier, a real 


something of value 


might be able to deduce 


great 


savaat” 

from the combination ! The •■n-in 
thing now is to hope for a clear day to-morrow ai^ no 
rain. 

^ And so, after a cheery dinner, and a no loss cheery 
fire, to bed in our snug Htt!.> house, ten thousand feet above 
the sweltering plains of India. 






CHAPTER XV. 

Satuy'day^ 28tJi Mdj/. 

I AWAKED early, and on going to my door saw from 
thence a magnificent view of the snow mouiitam wc had 
seen dimly last night. Now, it gleams in the morning 
sun through the clear atmosphere in the most dazzliog 
way, and one seemed to be able to see every little irregu¬ 
larity on its pure surface. Of course the camera had to 
he brought out, and I managed to get rather a good 
photograph of it before I could find time to dress myself 
for the day. After breakfast we made our start, and now 
regret to see some nasty looking clouds stealing over the 
shoulders of the mountain. The road is better than we 
espeoted, and we were able to ride most of the steep 
ascent—occasionally dismounting when we reached an 
awkward corner, too narrow mid stony to mako it worth 
while risking an unpremeditated dive into the Pindar far 
below our track. One sees hardly nny view” along the 
road, as there is always “ another comer ” turning ronntl 
to tho right, and we have gone about four and-a-half 
miles (by guess), i^efore we turn that last corner, and 
the view we have come so far (and undergone such hard-* 
ships !) to see, hursts on our gaze. Stretching from our 
imi forward is a gently sloping grass valley thickly strewn 
with boulders of all sizes, hounded on its left hv a steep 
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G^irth and stones running straight up towards the 
fountain and about a mile long* This we are inforroed 
IS the “moraine*” It averages about one hundred and 
hfty feet high, and has been fonned thus hy a glacier 
(the lower part of which still lies hidden from us hare, the 
tar side of this moraine) forcing the earth and stones out 
its path exactly as a steamer flings aside two walls, or 
ridges, of water Iroui its swiftly advancing bows* Above 
the crest of this moraine we can see the upper j?art of the 
glacier, a stupendous mass of snow and ice heaped about 
in every fantastic form, and revealing to the telescope 
dark horrid clefts, the sv/b and extent of which lot the 


imagination run riot* The millah in which this glacier 


lies gradually curves round to the ioft up the mountain 
side* Alter some photographs from here I hurry on after 
the others, and traversing the grassy slope for about three- 
rters oi a mile, I come to the foot of the moraine which 
I t>roceed to mount: it is extremely steep, and the loo,^e 
debris is piled at the very steepest angle at which it will 
eoiisent to stand, I find inyselt* very scant of brcatli 
to-day, which of course is due to the lieighb we are now 
np, and when I stand on the top of the nioniino in a few 
niinutcs, and my finthful aneroid records twelve thousand 
leet, I arn simply blowing like a grampus ! 

Oh 1 what a surprise! The fir^t thing I say to my 
eompaiiions (who preceded me by some twenty minutes) 
is “ What the dickens have yon done with the glacier ? ” 
The moraine on which wc are standing is a ras^or''backed 
long containuig-wall of red rubbish and stones, the inside 
ol it sloping even more steeply than the auter side which 
I had walked up. At the bottom of the ^valt on which 
stand, where I e\pccted to see the glecier, rose up a 
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irty red stone-covered long lump, which looked rather 
like a young moraine, sheltered between the two larger 
and bounding moraines. When I am assured that this 
h the glacier, my just indignation knows no hounds I It 
is a public scandal to have a glacier in such a state ! 
Now, when I look closely at it, in places I can see a dark 
colour peeping through its nasty casing of sandy rubbish 
and stones, and a subdued gleam and a trickle of water 
betray the fact that the beggar really is hiding there, 
disguised in this unsceraly fashion ! 

GJaucing U[)wards along its length, I note that where 
the moraine ends eommenee the pure masses of snow and 
ice which I had seen from my first point of view. The 
problem to ns now is, how did these stones get right up 
on to the back of this glacier ? This proves a poser. If 
we kick down one of the loose stones under our feet, 
it rolls down the steep sides of the moraine till it meets 
the also steep side of the glacier rising upwards, and 
of course there the stone remains ; unless you can then 
persuade it to run up steep hill about fifty feet high! 
Some one starts a iheorj that in the winter the whole 
nullah in which the glacier lies is filled with snow 
right up to the level of the top of the moraine, and that 
the stones roll somehow on to tlic top of this snow, to be 
left on the tnp of the glacier when this temporary snow 
melts in the summer. Anyhow there the stones are, and 
/ didn^t piu of them there ; I can swear to this. 

If you want to get an idea of what this lower part of 
tlie glacier is like you can do so in the foliowiiig maimer i— 
(jatch a slug ; I don’t know wdiether you can get the 
right sort in India, but I mean a good big lon^ slug sneh 
as you find in a garden at Hoiuc, Then get some coarse 
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sort of slugs I mean: eYen in 


Yon know tiie 

eold weather they seem to—well, pe7\^pire—^ great deal 
(that will make the sand adhere capitally) ; dust the sand 
on to the slug ; then scratch a channel in the gra^^el of 
the garden walk, about two inches Jeep, and heap the 
stuff you have scratched out steeply on each side of this 
channel: that will make an excellent moraine. Then 
pop your sanded slug into the channel, and pr/^MoI 
you have a most realistic representation of the lower 
part 01 the Piadari Glacier, as we beheld it in this Year 
of Grace ! 

From our point of observation the curve in the glacier 
bed (which I have already mentioned) caused the snout ’’ 
to he out of sight; but almost below us, from a small door 
in the side of the ice, gushed out a little stream of water, 
l^ome threo hundred yards lower tlowui w'e saw a sloping 
luimel-shaped hole in the top of the glacier leading appar¬ 
ently down into the jnidst of the mass of ice^—an ugly 
phu!e—reminding one of some horrible trap to engulf the 
hickless mm tah whose foot once set on that slippery 
crater's etige could know no draw-ing back. I roalJy don't 
know ivhat would Imppcn to you ifj^ou were ‘‘jiostod ” in 
that icy pillar-Iiox ! Perhaps you might got a through 
irain and shortly be washed out agaiti where the diminu¬ 


tive Hiver Pindar issues from the snout ” five hundred 


yards below ; or perchance you might ho laid, by the 
Genius of the gkoier, on some shelf in its icy halls, and 
there rfpose in state tin til a thousand years later on von 
^'ere ‘^delivered" in excellent comUtion clothed in the 
of a by-goiie age to excite tbo marvel and conipas- 
sion of a future race of human beings ! Anyhow, my 
I'l'aciioal advice to visitors ig DonH fall into it.'" 
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MeantiiOG wo liad been standing on oiir 
for a considerable time, witb a cold wind blowing which 
decided the General and Strachey to go below again to 
the grassy slope. I remained behind (a slave to duty as 
usual) and took some photographs. Clouds were chasing 
each other over the splendid niountaJnSj but as I had been 
lucky enough to find a moment or two earlier in the day 
in which an almost cloudless view could bo soiled upoiij 
I did not now resent the ever-changing cloud pictures at 
all. As a matter of fact, I think matmUin scenery is all 
the more beautiful when there are a cerhiin number of 
do ads fleeting across it, as it relieves it of tbe sameness 
iiu absolutely dear view presents. I see some beautiful 
effects as black clouds gradualiy roll up, and a little 
]»etulant shower of rain is succeeded by a smiling gleam 
ot sunshine rippling along the valley. 

Haying thus feasted my eyes on tbe ovcr^chatiging 
beauties presented before them, other portions of my only 
mortal frame begin to clamour for a like indulgence. At 
two o’clock, therefore, I tear myself away, and descending 
from the moraine, make my waj towards a distant spot, 
where I can see some tiny specks whiob I sincerely hope 
are my friends, — and the lanebeon, By-the 4 jy Lust 
AVednesday was Derby day, and I forgot to mention that 
Strachoy had had a wire to say that he and some friends 
in a syndicate had drawn Dunlop'^ in the Calcutta 
“ Sweep.” 

On arrival at the lunehcoii ]>lace, I am therefore greeted 
witli the annoimcemeut that Dunlo]>” was third in tbo 
Derby ! I really can bardly believe it till I am shown the 
nov.ly arrived telegraFin I have hardly ever heard of^— 
niucli less known—u man who really hud even drawn 
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'ie, and I cannot lielp feeling that a certain amonnt 
listinction or importance is in some subtle way re¬ 
flected even upon me. The opportunity is not to be lost, 
so I at once approach Strachoy for a heavy loan in honour 
of the occasion, wlien I am reminded by the Ineuteiiant- 
General, that lie (having been there first) had first go at 
btj'achey I I then change to n modest request for ten 
rupees only, as I can prove that I myself put that amount 
into the concern (for one ticket), and therefore have a 
distinct claim for a refund of that sum. However, 
Straehey is obdurate, so I must content myself by devi¬ 
sing other methods in which his wealth may be spent— 
with a special preference for those which may seem likely 
to embraeo myself within their scope I 

The luncheon table has been placed against an enor¬ 
mous square fallen rock, somewhat similar to those 


described near Furkia, and this keeps off the cold wind 
nicely ; and added to some smoking hot Irish stew and 
other comforts, lends the finishing touch to the general 
sense of happiness and wellbeing which the whole morn¬ 
ing’s work has produced. 

IVe discuss all we have seen ; and while our general 
praise , is nnstmted, it is impossihle not to comment un¬ 
favourably upon certain things. -First of all 1 must 
honestly record my opinion that tho whole moraine is a 


mistake, it’s not wanted there one bit—no one wants if: 



1 glacier—till you stand right on top of it,.!-.’ 'ty's as a 

1 pohu d appui from w-hence siones and mud jump oji to the 
glacier, aim render its condition indeed a painful one ;;; 
look upon. It’s no excuse to sav that tlie glucii'r made 
the moraine itself. So it did. 1 know all than but h - 
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ago was that ? Eli ? Are you going to hold that 
glacier absolutely to what it did perhaps five thousand 
years ago ? Another fault in the moraine is that its rough 
sides impede the downward progress of the glacier ter¬ 
ribly : fancy what the friction must he I And here yon 
have these honest scientific men spending their money 
and time, coining here to record tlie rate of movement of 
the glacier and finding practically nothing to record : 
almost entirely on account of this infernal moninm (excuse 
the strong language, it is pardotiablej which retards the 


progress. 

Plain speaking is indeed needed in such a ease. I say 
“ Away with the moraine ! Tidy the whole place u ; 
sweep the mess off the glacier; lino its bed with smooth con¬ 
crete ; if necessary, jiaint it biennially (d am not particuiur 
about this myself, only the scientific people seem to bo 
keen about it), and tlien indecd—the stigma of a century’s 
apathy wiped away—the Io%ver extremity of this hitherto 
neglected glacier inay be made a spectacle worthy of the 
magnificent Empire upon which the sun * * * ” 

(Cheers and applause, cries of Do it yourself/’ ^'Tuni 
him out,” ^‘Take away his whiskey and soda/’ amid 
which the tlonourublc Gentleman resumed his seat.) | 

Harmony being once more restored, and the hancpiet 
concluded, I confessed to a sneaking desire to have a look 
at thesiiiout’’Kfdore I leave the spot. The remainder 
of the party start off home, and before going, put mo into 
the charge of a curious looking person who has come with 
us from Louarkuet, who poses as a SJdkarL and whom 
they address as ^Hhe Jabberwock/’ for some reason not 
nt present apparent to me, as so fur 1 have hardly set'ii 
anything (or heard anything) of him. 1 soon find out . 
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has been given this nanjc. He can talk ! We 20 


jether and inalio our way again np the much 
abused moraine about six hundred yards lower clown than 
the place where we cHriihed it this morning* I find that 
I have made an excellent guess at the po&ition of the 
snontj as it lies just below my feet. The glacier on 
arming at this point — its lo'vvest extreinity — looks as 
if it had been cut olF by a chisel in a shmting direc- 
tioHj and suddenly comes to an end. From a door iu 
it issues a smallish stream of w^aterj supplemented by 
several otlier small ri^mlets w^hich together constitute 
the source of the River Pindar* The volume of water is 
very much less tban I expected, and the bulk of the river 
w liich w o bad soon first on the day we left Khati. is almost 
entirely supplied by %v:itcrfalls, and tributaries such as 
the Knphini* 

I don't think much of the snout, hut I am not 


going to hit it when it is dovm; so after making a fow^ 
notes on the spot, I also start homewards, with many linger¬ 
ing farew'ell glances at the glimpses of the towering snows 
I behind me, now almost obscured by rain clouds. It gra¬ 
dually settles down into a wet afternoon, and 1 am surprised 
at the distance back being very mncli greater tlian I im¬ 
agined when coming up hill in the morning, A thick 
mist now assists to obscure the dying daylight, and 1 uni 
rather glad when 1 see, looming through die fog, the camp 
fires of our mule attendants, whence half a mile brings 
me back to Furkia Bungalow* 

i can't waste my precious time for a moment, ^0 dark- 
; ening my bath-room, I proceed to develop some of the 
^ photographs I took this morning, While engaged iu \ 

<1 shot is heard* I find afteiwvards that si bear had been 


1 
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on the steep slope of the opposite hill across the river, 

and had afforded the Lieutenant-Geperal a shot with his 
•303 rifle at about five hundred yards range. It is report 
ed that the hear was not hit, which is hardly to be wonder¬ 
ed at: it is almost impossible to judge a distance correctly 
on these stupendous hillsides. 

However this incident helped Straohey’s hooli along 
considerably, as at any rate we eould now say that we had 
seen om^ bear “ abounding*” 

Aud so came to an ond my day at the Pindari Glacier 
—a day of pleasure to be recalled in future years, I \vill 
sum the whole thing up by saying that it was “ Glacier 
than I expected, but not quite so Pindari,” (Any one 
having three or four spare w'ceks is at liberty to think this 
out for themselves I) 

Good-night, 






CHAPTEH XVI, 

Sunday^ May. 

I AS! awjike betimes this morning, and a^’ake iritli a 
feeling of regret that out onward march in these fascinat¬ 
ing mountains is now at an end, and that we must pro*- 
saically go hack again to the wwk-a-day commonplace 
world* Looking out of inj door I see that the sky is 
perfectly cloudless, as indeed it usually is in the early 
mornings, and so hurry out to get ono last memento 
of my beloved mountain* I have been away about half 
an hour, and am just returning to camp when I see a 
figure hurrying tow*ards tne, who presently turns out to be 
tho Jabberwock/’ He comes breathlessly towards me, 
and with many gesticulations and much rhetoric unburdens 
himself of the secret he baa come to tell me, which proves 
to be that the mountain (which I have been gazing at for 
the last hour) has come out of the cloud it was enveloped 
in yesterday afternoon, and is now visible I For . fear I 
should not even then have noticed it, he points it out to 
ino carefully with his finger 1 This is too much for my 
feelings, so I assume a deeply mtcrested air, and ask for 
further particulars and more mimito directions how* to be 
able to see this mountain. The Jabberwock is rather 
flattered by this at firsts but as I continue to protest my 
utter inability to see the enormous giittoring mass (which 
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M\ been photographing), it gradually dawns upon _ _ 
^{i I am having a “ little round 1 jbristmas game ” with 
him, ani he is rather glad to secure peace with more or 
less honour. 

After breukfast %ve make the start for our homewarti 
joiiraey, for mj own part witli great regret, and tramp 
down the very steep three miles to DnvALl at which 
place we halted for the night on tlie way up : we do nor. 
stop now, hot are hound for Khati to-niglit, as being 
now downhill makes it an easy march for the transport 
mules. Just before reaching Diwali a gap in the trees 
gives ns a view of distant Dakhkiit, perched on its 
higli hillside bfdow the pass. ^Ve break the journey ior 
luncheon at the same place as before (04^ milestone), 
and immediately after this meal I push^on alone, with a 
vivid recollection of the beauties of the remaining part of 
to-day’s march. Just as I reach the beautiful rustic bridge, 
the rain begins, alas I The General and fetrachey 
presently catch mo up and hurry on, and I tomain ioi 
some time hoping against hope ; but X have to give up 
any idea of photography, as a steady downpour now scti? 
in, and soon all I think about is when 1 shall get to the 
shelter of our bungalow. The heavy rain quickly made 
the roads slippery, hut I found thaJ my pony^ who 
stumbles badly so long as the roads are good went along 
them with great skilh so his stumbling is nothing hut a 


matter of carelessness, 

So here we arc at Kiiatx again I ^ only, lelt it three 
days have done and seen such a lot that it 

seejtis more like throe weeks. I found on arrival that the 
bungalow was nearly bumt down when our servants lit 
the lirc.s ; u]Jiiarcnt.Iy the ingenious builder must have run 
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of a baam into the cbimaer, %vhich set fire to^ 
:er a]lj tliis is no iincomnion t]>mg in England^ one 
hoars of many a fine oid house being burnt down owing 
to the same cause. I am glad it was put out though ! it 
is pouring with rain oufsklo, and wo should have bad the 
b’^udbla choice of death, by fire or water! -Just heforo 
beddinie the rain cleared oif, and the almost full moon 
shining down on the white fleecy clouds compelled me to 
get out my paint-box and rob myself of half un hour s 
sleep. 


The next afternoon we went np to Dakheri j wc have 
now to follow the same road we traversed corning up, as far 
back as Bagusar, I was rather amused during this march 
ill comparing the country with the notes I had written on 
the upward joiiruey. Now that I know all about this 
country, and where the road was next going io, and so on, I 
took rather a different vitnv of several places, and might 
have been inclined to say that the man who wrote the first 
account was a bit of a liar—wore it not that 1 have 
unbounded confidence in his veracity. 

IVday WG say good-bye to the Pindar River, and monnt 
t 111!I for BAKHEiii Bungalow amid clouds mul slight 
rain, changing siiortly after our arrival to a regular 
dosvnponr, which we are lucky to have escaped cn nnite. 
On Tuesday wo cross the pass from Bakukri to Ldhar- 
KHST, and find li a pretty steep descent; the temperature 
is a good deal warmer, just about riglit. 

And now, at Jjoharkhet, wc* have cotno to an end of 
our dealings wdth tlu- rogalar wild bill men, and we part 
with the gang of eooiies who have gone up from hero, and 
hark again witli us. This ontuils a faro wad I of our irieud 
the Jubberwock/' who by the way had luicouie more 
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aitive and oilier than ever (in expectation of tlie 
inevitable chit as his time with ns drew to a close. 
Strachey accordingly fitted him onfe with a eliit ” which 
is far too good to be iost^ so I here reprodnce it* 

C/s Camp, 

'‘LohaekheTj 1st June 1898. 


I^CNKOO, alias the Jabberwock, is a near relative of the 
horseleech, and is the Baniiia of Loharkhet, and stages 
up to the Pindari. He is also a chowkidar, a shikaid, a 
gnkle, and a ‘ snbjanfcawallah he is, in fact, the " Pooh 
Bab " of the hills and a general nnisance. 

He means well, but his nieaniiig is full of rapacity. 

‘SJ. S” 


As Strachey himself pointed out, the best of this 
chit” is that “ Pooh Bah ” will take it to the nearest 
native w^ho can read English, and have it spelt ontto him, 
and that he won’t then be a bit the wiser as to what it all 
means 1 I should like to be present and overhear the 
conversation when it is read out to him, and the man of 
letters is called upon to explain such terms as Jabber- 
wock,” and Pooh Bah 1 ” 

Adieu Pooh .Bah ! Chowkidar, Shikari, Biuinia ! 
guiescant in Piinnoo / 

Next day is the 1st of JunSj and it certainly is a 
change as regards the heat; it wms warmish here on onr 
upward journey, as the valley is very much enclosed, but 
it was much hotter going dowm ; naturally One feels it 
more coming from a colder atmosphere* 

We heard a good deal to-day—and indeed on most days 
— of the brain-fe%-er bird. One expects to hear his 
exasperating and weirdly oni*of-tuno pipings in low down 
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like this valley^ but ^ve did not expect to find tho 
^nite even beyond Fubkia as was the case ! Perhaps 
he had come up to get some ice for his heated brow ; 
anyhow it hadn't done him a bit of good, as he shrieked 
and screamed as bravely as ever. At Meerut I always 
shoot these birds, when X find them in my com¬ 
pound, with a rook rifle : they are diffienU to see at 
first, bat tliey are terrible fools, as they never fly away 
when you are pointing a rifle at them : an old crow could 
teach them a bit at that game. When this bird is not 
excited, he goes on snying what sounds to me like “ Who 
are yon in a sort of wliistle, rising in the middle and 
falling at the end. 'When 1 have located one in a tree, 
the following little dialogue is gmerally gone throimh :— 
Bird Who are von ? ” 


SelfOb, it’s only nie '' (‘^ Bearer ! bring mo my 
rook rifle ! ”) 

Bird : —“ Who arc you ? 

Self : —“ Major Gore, 5th Dragoon Guards,” 

Bird :—Who arc yoa ? 

Self (A short pause) Bang ! ! 

“ Come down you brute, and Fll soon show you whd 
I am. 1” In response to which cordial invitation tho black 
villain generally does conio down and pays the penalty of 
bis crimes. He has a bright red eye, which you mi rifit 
expeci from a brute that makes a noise like that, latiji 
name : — Aids horrilntis'' (I have been getting rather 
slack about my Latin lately). 

Being on the scientific subject of birds, 1 mus; ] v no 
means omit to mention a bird we really got t j 
nud respect, and frequently cuiivorse ■with. I huA tt never 
seen the bird, but am told it is a cuckoo ; it; has a double 
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, call; for instead of saying only enekoo 

Kaifal Pucker-” 

Kaifalj” I may mentions is a sort of berry found in 
the ^voodsj and “ Packer ” (I spell as I choose) denotes that 
the saiti fruit is ripe. To tell you the truth I don’t know 
what a “ Kaifsil ” is like when I see one, so I canT say 
for certiiin whether the bird lies or not: the fact remains 
that this bird is death on every one within earshot know¬ 
ing about these Kaifals being ripe, and keeps on hollering 
it out at intervals of ten seconds for hours at a time. 1 
met these birds first in Ne|>al this year : you have to get 
a permit to go into tliat country at all, so I thought all of 
our shooting party ought to respect the prejudices, manners, 
and customs of the inhabitants, and treat them all with 
the greatest coiirtosy. These biials have rather a pretty 
note. They say 
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Accordingly in otir cheery little camp in Iscpnl'when 
{ first heard a bird of the country sing out Kaital 
y^ucker, " I thought it only courtoons that J should reply 
Kui^al Pucker ” to the same tunCi Tlie bird repeated 
statement. 1 again conUrnied his words. Tliis went 
on ior some considerable time, as it was becoming a point 
of ht^^iour with ns who should have the last word. At 
last growls from my friends in the adjacent tents (wlioro 
you caU hear every &oand) made me see that the 
thiiu:!; was being carried too iai\ so at iue risk of being 
disconrteoa??, next time it was my turn to speak, instead ot 
Kaifal Pucker.” I said :— 
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My opinion ubont tho bird now is, that while at most 
times I mther like to hear his bell-Hke cry of “ Kaifal 
Pucker,” he sadly wastes his time and energy in so cry¬ 
ing ; when the Kaifak really am ripe, an advertisement in 
the Pioneer to that effect yrould give it far more wide¬ 
spread piibhcity than the bird could ever hope to achieve^ 


“ KAIPAL PUCKER! ” 

But 1 digress. The 1st of June took ns to Kapkote, 
where we found the flies getting pretty bad, and the 
afternoon of the 2iid landed ns back at Bagbsae, It was 
decidedly hot, and nasty and stuffy this tirno, and we liked 
the place less than any at which we hud spent a night. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

Frid(i^^ 8rd Juiie^ Bagesar, 

Feom Furkia to Bagesae I bad an easy time on 
the mareb, as bavin g taken all my scientific ’ obser%''a- 
tious on the way npj I was not obliged to do it on the [ 
return joiirneyj and could keep up with the rest ot the 
party. How, we are coming again into new ground, and 
my labours recommence, and are given elsewhere-. It 
really was very hot and muggy as we left Bagesae 
about 10-30 A*M,, and crossing both the barju and its ^ 
tributary the Giimti, wended our way along the right | 
hank of the former river^ downstream : the valley is very ; 
tertiie and highly cultivated with rice-^the sodden grountl 
giYing off a steamy feeling in the air, Struche^ had been 
unable to find any particulars about tbis march, so we 
were in utter ignorance of what the country we had to 
pass over was like. After two and^a-lialf miles along 
the hot river l>ank, we are glad to see the road veer to the 
right up a water-coorse and finally part vritli the Barjii. 

In a few minutes we are climbing a real steep hdh halt 
slipping over one's pony^s tail. I m mighty glad I ve 
not got to walk up it myself! Mtcr rising some twelve 
hundred feet, a neat little bungalow on iho left of the ^ 

road, with an ^^qnally neat garden round it, gives us an 
excuse for a halt to have a look at it* The place is called 



I 
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LSAURiEj and is owned by the Banker of Bagesae, 
wlio apparently is a bit of an artist, jndgmg from a 
drawing of a horse someone pointed out to me, which I 
was told was his handiwork. Still going np the steep 
hillside we presently come to the lower gate of the 

Dewaldhae Tea and Fruit Gardens,” into which we 
turn, as we have been invited by the courteous proprietor, 
Balia CLiringhi Sah, to use his guest house for our mid-day 
halt and luncheoin The house and ali around it are 
ill the most apple-pie order, and make ns feel ourselves 
l>aek again in eirilizatioii, A nice verandah, capable of 
being entirely shut in with glass windows when required^ 
runs ail round the bouse, and one could get a capital walk 
in it on a \vet day. 

Leaving this tea garden by the upper gate after Itiiicheoii^ 
we find ourselves at the top of the hill, and at once start 
to go down again the other side ; tlie hill is very steep 
und the road bad. Rain now came on, and having had to 
climb another very severe liill we are gi:id to arrive at the 
duk bungalow of Takula, a little below the top of a pass 
we had just crosssod* 

Next moniing, the glorious 4th of June, wo sent our 
heavy baggage round by a lower and easier road, and 
wr: ourselves, returning to the piss we crossed yesterday^ 
fouiul a respectable, but very steep, hillside road branch¬ 
ing off thenco to Bin^sihl 

This was one of the steepest hits of road wt^ had done ; 
wo calculated that for about one and three-quarter miles 
We a^jcended one toot in six and a half feet—a real steep 
hill. 

After luncheon midway—to gi^c time for our baggage 
to arrive at Biksee— we resumed our journey, and hud 
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rather a bad road along the hillside with many rocky 
places ami iips and downs in it* We finished up by an 
extremely steep climb to Bixsub Forest Bangalow, which 
had been lent tor the occasion. Unfortunately the sky 
was very thick all day, so there was not a trace of the 
inagnificent view which is said to be visible from this 
fair spoL 

Next day, being the Sabbath, wo have a halt; the same 
haze as on yesterday prevailing, there was no great object 
in going any distance from the bungalow, so we had an 
easy day, making up arrears in reading and writing* I 
dftresay onr followers and Bervants were pretty glad of 
being able to have a rest day also, 

Monday, the 6th of June, saw us on our ^vay from 
BiNSun to Almoea* The road is steep at first, and 
as we wdnd away from the main hill we get glimpses 
of several nice looking bouses, among them one built 
by Sir Henry Ilamsay* The road is carried along a 
corn unlent ridge of bills which forms a regidar sort of 
causeway, nod prevents ns from having to go very lo^v 
down ami then up again afrer* About i^ix miles out we 
come to a neck of laud with a lot of sign-posts, which the 
natives call Ivafii’a Khan, but for v^liicb we pro ter the 
name of “ (jliaring Cross*” One of the ruatis wo meet 
hero comes from Takitla, and it was 1>y ihi* round¬ 
about route that onr baggage travelled up to Binsub 
two days ago* A mile further on we come to our liincbeon 
place, nicely situated on a ridge amalsl: aiui.'^ually curly” 
pino trees* The bower"' in which wo bad luncheon was 
of unusual maguifieeueo and heatity, so alter luiichcoa I 
managed to secure a memento ” of tliat and also of our 
noble selves, Aotoea h seen a long time belore one comes 
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^ ...w the roati executes sevei'al large detours before 

^retting toit, thus making it much farther to walk than 
one expccteik Far down on our right, the River Kosi, our 
old friend from Someswar, flows placidly along. There is 
a gruilual slope downwards all the last few miles into 
Alhoka till one reaches the outskirts of the bazuar, 
which wo are obliged to traverse. This place is well 
paved with large slateydooking stones, and has low 
houses of two stories built of stone, with much car%o 
woodwork almut them. The ha;^aar is certainly pictiir- 
esf[ne, but I think the houses were almost too reginar in 
coustriictionji and so did not strike me as much as I 
expected. 1 tbongbt the place dirty and smelly, and I 
have hardly ever seen such .shoals of flics as buzzed about 
the pavement and inside the sbopSi The whole street is 
along tlie top of a ridge svhich we lu'e gradually ascending. 
Frosentlv wo come to four broad steps upward, paved 
with great Slones like the rest of the street, and up them our 
mvKi-rQoUA j.onies carry us without hesitating a moment. 
Leaving the and parsing tlic Gurkha Lanackt, wo 

come to a l^alt iOO yards further on at the Comuiissionci-s 
house (aLo built by Sir Henry Rainsay), which has kmdly 
been lent for the occasion. A nice gardenj with some 
handsonio deodars in it, r.urrounds this house, and the clu 
;in<l tho pnraJo ^froiiiiJ i)niiiwli;itely adjoin tlio prend-o;-. 
A conirortablc diauer “ at Lome” Lriii;fH a jiioo day u* a 
CiOse, 






CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tuesday, the 7th June, found os arrayed in all the pomp 
and panoply of \var. The 1st Battalion of the 3rd Gur¬ 
khas was inspected. Wo had to ride oiir bill ponies on 
parade, and some of them seemed quite unable to face the 
Gurkhas* Howeyer, they speedily discoyered that to-day 
wo had spurs on, for a change, which made a considerable 
ditference in the way the argument ended. After parade 
the water-supply came under notice, and we saw several 
wells with practically no water in them* The place is 
very much in need of a good Trater-supply. 

After luncheon I went into the bazaar in tent upon 
photography, but the light did not please me sufldeiontly* 
I inspected one or two rather nice old temples at the 
North end of the bazaar, and while so doing made friends 
with a man who prided himself on being ulile to talk a 
little English* On a raised corner of the temple court¬ 
yard, I had noticed a womiin with rather a striking lace 
sitting down, and beside her a gentleman with extremely 
littie clothing : my friend informed ine that they were both 
"" Saints,” man and wife, and spent their lives travelling 
about from one holy place to another* I asked the 
Fakir and the lady if I might photograph them, and they 
rather jumped at it* While 1 was making the necessary 
preparations I had a hit of a talk with the jo The man 
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same on to min, he woiiid still sit 'where he 
was for the night : he ttirther told me that ha had lived 
out of doors in this manner for nine years, and said he 
was always in good health p The fellow certainly looked 
very well, and I never saw a cheerier or more content¬ 
ed looking individual; always laughing and not looking 
a bit like a severe religionist* Mrs* Fakir didn^t say 
nuich, but she sat very still and well, and appeared grati¬ 
fied when I presented her W’ith four annas, as a wedding 
present : I hope my photograph of them wdll be good* 
I liked their faces, and thought of asking them both to 
come and stay wdth me when I go hnck to England “ if 
they have no better engagementhut I reflected tout 
thoiigh the ladies’ costume might pass innster, that ol her 
husband would be hound to excite a deal of curious com- 
nient* So I didn’t* 


The rains are now upon us evidently, and I just escaped 
IT deluge which began five minutes after I got home* 
VVe had a very cheery evening at the Gurkha Mess, and 
distinguished ourselves variously at whist aod ”snookers. ” 
AVe had hardly got home before down cnme another rain¬ 
storm, which %vas still going on ^vhen I lost interest in the 
proceedings* 

Next morning a steady downpour decides us to march 
after luncheon in Alinora: a plan which is most successful, 
us w hen we start from the Gurkha Mess at d o’clock, the 
snn has just struggled through the clouds, and all is fair 
again* Passing along the hillside we see many old tombs 
and burial grounds ; the place reminded me strongly ot 
the Valley of Jehosaphat~just outside the walls of Jem* 
Salem'—where countless thousands lie buried in halt-ruined 
ihrgotten tombs. The surrounding coimtiy is also very 
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^si^lar, except tliat-the LilJs here seemeil to he onahom 
doable the scale of those around the Sacred City. Far 
below us, on oiir right, we again see the Kosi River, 
to-day a muddy torrent after the hea%^y rain. A descent 
of 1,700 feet brings us to a fine suspension bridge a few 
yards below the junction of the two Rivers Surd and 
Kuninya. Two miles lower down, these combined rivers 
flow into the Kosi- 

Crossing this bridge an ascent of about a mile brings 
ns to a little scbool-bouse where we find our kbifcmut- 
gars ami tea ready. Wo amuse ourselves daring 


our stay by interviewing the local scbool-innster, mid 
inspecting the books be insists on showing to us. AVe 
animadvert strongly on bis not being able to speak 
English, and express a hope that next time we come that 
%vay we shall find the attendance at his school more 
regular, and every boy supplied with a book on mental 
arithmetic. 

Oootinmng oar journey and looking back as we rise 
tlie hillside, we get a fine view of Almont, with Binsur 
showing just over it, A pleasant ride brings us to Peora 
Dak Bungalow, very nicely situated in a gracefully curved 
hillside, vfith von fig pine trees everywhere, a nice view of 
Alniora that 7 can vouch for, and “ said to have no end 
of a view of the snows, ATe didn't see the latter ; but 
v/c all ate oiir dinnerSn just the same. 

Tliursflay morning is a real downpour ! Sheets of 
rain and thick white mist entircdy shut out any view, and 
we again soon decide to march in fhe afternoon in the 
hope of its clearing up. Again fortune favours us, the 
sun is shining by one oV’iock, and we mak^ a start at a 
quarter to Iht co in lovely w'eather. Nothing much occurs 


pikdahi glacier. 





i mnrcli except tliat we cannot help noticing what 
a much worse lot ot coolies wo Lave got now that we ore 
close to Naini Tal. Tliree miles and a half bring iis to 
Natn Khan—a little neck of land—at winch spot we lunched 
one dav in last October, when on the way to Loharghat 


We see the road to Muktesar—for which place we were 
honiid on that occasion—running back to our left rear, 
and recall the desperate steep climb we had before we 


reached that delightful place. 

A de.sfeiit of three miles brings us to our tea place, 
and here indeed -a terrible tldng befell wsi—tcc had 
no mill! llowtwci* wo took tlie blow as brave men 


should and made the best ot onr sorry plight. 

A diver.den was now caused by my dog “ Sheila : ” little 
nmHied shrieks were heard from the hillside near by, from a 
hole in which nothing hut a violently agitated red tail 
protruded: In an instant her brother “Jlr. Balfour’^ 
(commonly known as “Bally Boy”) joined her, and 
they were' both trying to squeeze into the Ifolc at the 
same time with frantic strugglings ! Iten they appeal¬ 
ed to “ Dear Master ” to assist them, I had to agree, and 
Went and worked at the: hole with mv iion shod stick 
like a navvy ; the hole was a very deep one, and we were 
just on the point of giving up the chase anu going away, 
when suddenly I saw a large rat dart out from the rocks 
below, and rush down into the rocky bed of the hitle 
stream, I iptickly got the hounds on to the line, and 
Ihere was a tine Imrst of music from all t! vee of them. 
After .in exciting hunt of ihiri.y --.H-omls tlie rat jadti.-d 
from under u stone, was quickly seized by “ Moua (the 
youngest of the (hrool in Ihe water, and had as rapid a 
death a.s any rat need whii for. “ Masicr s ' loud “ who- 
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! cOilstimmated the glorious scene, and 

having taken the rat from “Mona,” pretended he 
had caught it himself, and we were ail as happy as happy 
could be ! 

Presently we come to a flat hit of ground by the edge 
of the river which we follow downwards* We pass three 
hundred feet below the village of Naick Kbana, a cluster 
of yellow houses of doubtful repute, and also see some 
finely built ruined ironworks by the river side. Soon 
we cross the river by a good suspension bridge, and 
a steep climb up the opposing hill brings us to the ddk 
bungalow of Ramgarh, nicely situated on a grassy slope, 
but from which I do not think any specially magnificent 
view of anything is even “ said ” to be obtainable ! This 
is our last camp, for to-morrow we are due at Naini Tal ; 
so at dinner we broach our second and last bottle ot 
champagne, and drink success to the expedition and its 
members. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I AWAKE early on this FriJay morning antt hear the 
patter of heavy rain falling, so with great pnidenue 
go to sleep again nntll I am called. Again the white 
mist shrouds everything, and threatens to spoil un anti¬ 
cipated little pic-nic at Bhowali; but our good tor tune 
t’Ontljiues to the very end of the journey, and when we 
mr.ke our start at lO-dO, the rain is practically over* We 
5 hud a good hit of uphill at first, and when we gained the 
highest point of the hill at a place called Gao ah and 
laid traversed another mile and a half, the rain clouds hud 
cleared off a hit* and gate us a splendid view of the 
surrounding country, and far soutlnvard the treacherously 
smiling plains now 'well tinged with green. The lake of 
Bhitu Tul and its attendant sisters are very well seen 
iVom this spot, ^vhich is uhoot hulf*way between the eighth 
mid ninth milestones. 

Thence we commence a long descent of the hill which 
wentuiilly makes us draw near to Bhowali Bungalow, 
1 have already hinted, it had been arranged tl\at her 
Badyship^ accompanied by her niece, and my friend Major 
Bowicke-Oopley should ride out to Bhowali to welcome 
Ihe travtd-staiaed inombers of the expedition home, and 
have hincheon there >vith us. I regret to say that lagt- 
^ight W0 had concocted several plans for having a theatrical 

which should deeply iinpress the rescuing party 

t' 
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the magnitude of the hardships and privations^^ 
lud gone through! 

My own opinion was that the Lientenant-General should 
not take part in this show for four of causing unnecessriry 
alarm : but that reason could not possibly apply to people 
of no importance like Strachey and myself. I therefore 
proposed that / should arrive with a bandage round my 
head^ one arm in a sling, and walk with a severe limp. 
As for Strachey, he was the man who bad arranged the 
whole trip and done everything ; and the whole credit for 
its enormously successful arrangements were entirely due 
to him. There can be no two opinions as to what Straclw^ 
ought to do I Strachey must be the central figure in this 
pageant. He must ride in on rt saddle with spikes in it! 
AVe have been close to Thibet. It is now' the recognised 
way to come back from there 1 


Strachey received this capital idea in a very lukewarm 
way, and to my surprise began throwing cold water on it. 
1 pointed out to him that though the ])arty coming to meet 
ns might be interested in my bandaged appearance for 
just the first moment or two, I should never be able to 
keep up the imposture, and directly they found out that he 
was the one on the spiked saddle, they wouldn’t care 
tuppence about me any more. Strachey then fried to get 
out of it another way. He said “AVe havn’t got any spikes.” 
I .said IVJy dear lellow you can’t expect to get exactly 
tho rjpht sort of spikes out in the middle of this wilderness, 
just as if you were in London ; they won’t mind 'what tho 
spikes are like, so long as they are spikes; very likely they 
wouldn’t even see them (unless jou tldgetted). AVe must 
make the best of what we have with us. I know the 
General bus just had a nice shiny Ihree-hkided knife sent 
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as a present, out of which we could ensil j takJ 
-hlades. / don’t like to ask him to lend it to mo 
hecause it would not he for myself ; hut if yow—who 
are going to use the blades and would take great care 
of them—were to ask him, I am sure he %vould be only 
too delighted to lend it. There^d be spikes for yon ! 
What?^^ 


But Strachey was deaf to all argument, and again 
another excellent idea had to be abandoned. 

And now we cross an innocent little stream (%vhich 
nevertheless has broken down what w'as a strong stone 
bridge nntil a certain day in the rains when the stream 
w^ent mad), and find Bhowali Bungalow on a pleasant 
grassy slope just beyond. Almost simultaneously the 
‘'rescue party” arrive from Naini Tal, and the pleasant 
meeting is consummated by the cheery hmeheon we have 
together before I'ctiirning to civilisation and Naini Tai in 
the evening. 

And at dinner our highly veratuous tales are unfolded 
amidst much laughter anti I fear some disbelief I 

And then, my holiday ended, I go oft to bed fo dream 
of the happy careless month just passed, all pervaded by 
the pleasant memories called up by the ceaseless refrain 
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A FEW note? might possibly bo of uao to intemUtig travellers to 
the Pindari Glacier. It wilt bo noticed that our stages were very 
Hilort, and ive were also obliged to visit Panikhet and Almom on 
duty. Should ajvy one think of eotnmg up direct from the Plains, 
nod not Jiave too much time at hia disposal, the best way of 
entering this country would be to rail to Bareilly and thence by 
the narrow gauge line to its terminus at Katligodam, 

To go to Kaini Tal is out of tlie direct line, so from Katligodana 
the march might be commenced at once, and Bhiin Tal—distant 
^ihout 8 miles—be e^isily reached. Thence about 4 miles to Gagar 
('^^hich we passed through 3^ luiles from Ram garb), after which 
the route would be the same as that followed by ns on our return 
journey, except that instead of going from Almora to Biitsur* on 
J'^nching “ Kata Khan ” you would go straight ou to Takula, thus 
leaving out Bmeur. The road from Kathgodam to Bhim lai is a 
ad one, but if the luggage were sent on ahead a day in advance, 
'H^mgnrh might easily be reached in one day ; about 15 miles. 

The following table shows the distances which double marchers 
^<^uld entail 

Kathgo^lain to Bhim Tal 8, Bhim Tal to Bamgarh 
IhirngSrh to Peora Peora to Almom 8|—18|. 

Almora to Pakula 15, Takula to Bagesar 11 A —20^. 

Bage:-ar to Kapbote 13^, Kapkote to Loharkhet 
I^harkhct to Jbikhen ii, Dakheri to Khati 5= IP 
Khati to Ill wall Of, Diwali ti> Furkia 3^=91. 
monally I think there would be very great difficulty in get- 
y one*a transport thr<>agU nuch long diKtanced over these 
^^’ierate hills. 
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For comfort, I would suggest that a day sliouTd be given to 
each stage after Ramgarh uotil arrival at Lolrarkhet* Tiieuce one 
might misa out Dakheri, and nmieh to Kbati in the day : it would 
be a severe pull for the coolies going over the pa^^s, but they 
should do it if iiece&sary. IText day one could go from Khati 
through to Furkia, just under ten miles, Xu tending ti*a veil era 
aliould put themselves in communication with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of both the Naiui Tal and Almora Districts, and tliey 


will detail two chaprassies, ono of whom will precede the party 
to arrange about supplies, coolies, &c. Permission to occupy the 
dS-k bungalows on a specified day must also be obtained. As 
regards a up plies, we took eveiy thing witli us, and it certainly saves 
a lot of trouble. At most places, till near the Olacierj we could 
have obtained .supplies of sorts—milk, eggs and chickens—generally, 
but one could not depend upen it, and it would hardly be good 
eiiougli to do so. 


As a matter of fact we sent on boxes of provisions, soda-water, 
&c*, addressed to certain dAk bungalows on the roarl before 
we started ourselves, with orders that they were to be kept till 
our arrival; and this plan worked very well and reduced the size 
of our daily baggage train considerably. 

I should advitie taking a good hill pony ; they get along the bad 
bits of road better, and are not any anxiety to you whatever 
happeiir. You dou^t know where they may have to spend the 
niglits, and deeeut forage would have to be carried with you, 
if you took your own good ponies, 

II will also conduce to your own comfort if you allow one riding 

pony between your bearer and kbitmutgar ; tliey will get on 
into camp aj.d be ready when you want them : the cook too is a 
man who wants a bit of helping about It is better to take one 
sweeper, bliisti, and dhobi "with the party. Hired mules, witfi 
*"aunker*’ saddles, can geueraHy be obtained from Riimnugger 
through Ram Krishen—a bunnia in the Upper Naiui Tal— 

at the rate of ojie rupee per diom. At leaat a f ortnight's notice 
ahould be given* Milk h often difficult to get, and a goat or two 
with the camp is a useful thing. Kerosine oil can be obtained at 
most large villages, but it is as vrell to take all that is required with 
the camp. Oiie-tliird ' ‘mp per night is suthch uL 
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I mmt Uke this opporfcunitj of ackiiow-ledgiug 
indebtedness to my friend Captain Strachey for many excellent 
1 lints which I have given above. 

I now append a detailed description of the road passed over, 
|) divided into twenty numbered routes, for reference, 1 have 
corrected my heights wherever the true heights eonld be ascer¬ 
tained, and I think even the vagaries of an aneroid will not make 
the intermediate heights very far wong. Where fractions of a 
mile are given, they were only guesswork, as I make no pretence 
to an absolutely accurate survey of the road, 

Eoutb Ko, 1. 

NAIIS^I TAT. TO KHAIRNA. 
i 6,400ft.—12 niilea — 3,000ft. 

' Old Governntent House 7,400 ft. 

Road runs over the pass down the “ dhobi's gbdt,'' It is a fairly 
€ood path—very steep. 

Toll bar—6,500ft. 

(Miles count from top of pass.) 

4th milestone—5,500ft. 

6th niilestone-^t,2S0ft, 

7tb milestone - Deoghaurv at the foot of the hill, Rattighat, 
just across a dry river-bed, 3,800ft, high. The tonga road is here 
struck ; 4h niile^ along it to Khaim a, 3,000ft, high. 

hIxeeUeut buugalow, about six roornsn Khansaniah, 

BotTTE No. 2. 

KHAIENA TO EANIKHET, 

SjOOOft.—14| miles—5,983fk 
Khairna, 7 a.m., temperatxiro 67*. 

Good tonga road : drove all the way. Tongas must be sjieei- 
ari'anged for. Road very heavy anvl sandy. Stones for tnetal- 
ing are along the sides,, so it will probably be impro\'‘ed this year. 

i^uspcnsion bridge over the Kosi River at Khaima, thence a 
gentle slope downwards for about 2 miles, then t\m road leaves 
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and turns up a valley to the riglit. Very severe pul! 
for a tonga all the rest of the Tvay. Had four changes of ponies. 
Ranikhet DAk Bungalow, 5,983ft, high. At noon, temperature 74“. 
Excel ieut bungalow, six rooms and bath-rooms. Khansamah. 


Route No. 3. 

EANIKHET to MAJKHALL 
5,983ft.—8 miles—e,000ft. 

Capital cart-road, well graded and practically level. Road is now 
siindy, and deep for wheeled traffic j bnt apparently it is proposed 
to metal it properly. 

Kanikhefc ia 29 to ilea from Almora* At 3| niiles are the raee- 
coors?e a?id golf links. 

(jrenoial dlrecHou of road N.-Il* At Smiles road tvirris E. for a 
bit through a little * neck.^ 

At Ci mile.^ a good foot-path goes olf to the right (the toiiga 
road niakea a ioiig c\in^e roimd a spur of the hill); Biuni 
village. Can ride by the foot-path, vhich rejoiaa main road 
about mi lea. At S miles h Majhiiali Dtk Bungalow, a few 
feet up to the right of the road. 

A well-built stone house, four bechrooms and bath-ioouia. 21 
miles from Almora by the cart-road, and 14^ by the short cut. 
Bungalow, 6,000ft. high. Khansamah. At 7 A.ii., teiiii>erature 70\ 

Eoute No. 4. 

Wed?mda^i Mat/, 

AfAJKHAbI TO ARiDEO. 

6,OOOft.—S| miles—0,924fL 

Below Majkhah Bungalow the cart-road winds off Westw^ard 
toAlmora, A notice-liOrird shows “short cut to Almora 14] 
miles, iToiog to the left: we take it. A very decent cait-road. 
Half & mde on, a foot-path goes on straight, the cart-road going 
to the left; we ride along foot-path. 

Foot-path rejoins cart-road at a dgn-post raarkeil MaJkliaU 2], 
liwaraliat 11], (gDiiig Baet), and Ahnora 13» (going West). 
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fyioAd goes North. ITeigiit 5,2C0ft. There hm been a 
fteeiiiah descent all down the foot-path, but it is a good road. 

^ Four miles (from Majkhali) lowest point ia reached, 5,OOOft. high. 
Cross the vaOej by a watershed. Charcoal depdt there ; cart-road 
<^nds. Good patli up opposite hill, ascends about 1 in 9. 
jfch milestone-—5,600ft.- — 'Level for a short distance niile). 

6tb n'iil€Btorie‘-^5j900ft.--A steady elope up since 5^ miles. 


CA miles—G utty's Lekh,” a etono house belonging to Forest 


^epartment. Tsvo sniall rooms used by natives. From here 
kltali Bungalow roof is seen S. S. V7., also Banikhet. 

miles—Summit, of steep bill OjCoOft., rising slowly onwards, 
miles—ATiiDEO B^fc Bungalow. Small stone house. Red 
in roof. Two rooms and one bath-room. Good servauta* house 
and kitchen. Height 0,924ft, No khansamah. 

Minimum at niglit in a tent 96°; at 8 a.u,, 69°. 


liouiii No. 5. 


TAur^dar^^ lOfA May. 

ABIDED TO SOMES WAR. 
fi,^24ft .—43 miles—4,700ft. 

About I mile from bniigalow is 9th miketone (from Majk&b), 
^ gentle slope down to it, about N, N. W. 
lOtii milestone—G,300ft. 

10^ miles—Euiid crosses to West euk of hill. 

Ilth milestone—5,GCOft. 

lU miles—Road turns East down a long spur. 

12 miles—5,300ft, 

I-I ndle^—Eoad rcaclies bed of stream and crosses by a 
wooden bridge. 

13 m ilea - 4,800ft.—Ooii tie slppe down wards to Somkswau Dik 

Ihmgnlow. Height 4,V0(/ft. 

Sign-board say?? :— 

ToMajkhali 

„ Bcjijimtli (rumiiitg N. at tirst). 

„ Hawidlj^gh ... ... 134 C > 

iemperatiue at 1 r.u,, 73° (after rnin), 
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good rooms and tliree bath-rooms, 
tress beds. Stone liouse, Khansanxali, 


§L 


Tin roof ; wire mat- 


Boute Ko. G, 


SOMESWAE TO KAUS ' lR 
4jVC0ft.’-6| miles - 5,866ft, 

Cart-road along level valley; through villago of Someawar; 
excellent road. Cross river by iron bridge : then come to first 
milestone on the road showing ** to Baijnath 18,*’ This is by the 
cart-road though. Gentle slope np to “ Baijnath 14J ” 5,000ft, 
high. Then turn up hill to the right and leave the cart-road* 
Milestone marked *■ 7 ” reached at once, A regular slope upwards ; 
good road. Milestone 6’* also seen. About half a mile further 
on^ path rejoins cart-road at Baijnath 10/* 

K.4u@oie is a quarter of a mile on. Very good bungalow. 
One three-roomed house, one batli-room ; another house with two 
rooms, two bath-rooms, kUanaamah, 5,86Gft, Temperature 
7 A,M., 6a^ 

Eoote No, 7. 


Saturda^^ 

SOMESWAB TO EAGESAR, 

4,700ft.—16 miles—3,200ft, 

The march is 15 miles frotn the bungalow. First mileatoiie 
met “ To Bagesar 14.” Road goes Eastward, croasea the Kosi 
River by an iron bridge, tlieu makes a steep ascent for ^ mile, then 
m easy, very gradual ascent past the 13th, 12th and 11th milc- 
etonea to the IGtli milestone, 5,250ft, Following the valley of 
the Mansarigadh, a email tributary of the Koai. The ascent 
then becomes steeper. 

Gth milestone—6,375ft, 

8th mileetone—5,GOOft. 

At about 7^ milts road rises very sharply to 7th milestone— 
0,125ft, 
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the 'water^lied at the top of tlie pass over the Fapi 
tidfre. Snow mountains seen from here. Very steep descent. 

6 th milestone—5^3 oof t, 
fith milestone 4j800ft, 

4th milestone—4,2Jj0ft. 

3i'd milestone—3,900ft, 

^nd mi lea tone - 3,800ft. 

From the 5th milestone the road follows the line of a water- 
eourse ; it goes \ip and down a bit near the end. It is good 
throughout. 

1st milestone.—The water-course joins the Eiver Gumti. 

3,GOOft. 


At Baoesar the road crosses the Gnmti bj a suspension 
bridge, marked Almora 26 miles/- traverses the main street^ turns 
to right, cx^ossing the Biver Sarju (into which the Gumti has 
just flowed) and reaches Baoesar D^tk Bungalow on the left 
bank. A good stone house. One big room and two smaller bed¬ 
rooms and bath-rooms, Good stone buildings in compound. (Iron 
beds.) IClmnisamah, 3,S0Oft. Temperature at 7-30 a.m,, 69*', 


Eoutr No, 6. 


Siinda^t 227id Mat/, 

EAGESAK TO KATEOTE, 

3,S00ft.—13| miles-4,050ft. 

Cross the Sarju to its right bank at once. Half a mile from bun¬ 
galow the drat milestuue met says :—Almora 27/* Hoad rima 
N^orth. 

28th milestone—3,350ft. 

20 th miles tone-“Hoad very much up and down, in a deep con- 
finefl valley, becoming a gorge. 

30th milestone—.1,400ft.—Hoad follows the Sarju Hi v^er upwards 
all the way. Narrows here to a rocky gorge; 
very steep, short, rises and falls; a tiring road 
for transport. 

3lat milestone—3,500fL—Road at tirae,s high np, and tlien 
falling to level of the river. 
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and is cut out of solid rock: 
deep precipice sheer to river. 



32nd milestone—Gorge opens oat into small cultivated valley ; 

village of Holshkela in walnut grove, 3 , 550 ft 
35 id milestone—35575ft.-—H^iver IXanal joins the Sarju. Small 
riven (lioad now is running about East) 

34th milestone—Perpetual up and down, 

35th milestone Comparatively level ; valley opens out: culti¬ 
vation. 

S^fcb niileatone—Same. 

37th milestone—3,800ft. 


38tb milestone—Ashuna village ; wide valley. 

30th milestone—4,000ft 

3£lA miles. —Kapkote Ddk Eungalow, Situate<i near river 
and road. 4,050ft. Temperature 11 a,m., 72^ 
Small stone house; two bed-rooms, each wnth 
eruall dresaing-room and hath-roonL No khan- 


samah. 


Bovts No. 9. 

Jfonda^^ 23 rc? 

EA PKOTE TO LOH^UlKIiET. 

4,050ft.—9i miles—5,425ft, 

40tb milestone half a mile from bungalow ; road fairly level 
sloiig the Sarju. 

40* miles.—Suspension bridge ; cross to left bank. 

41 nnJe3-“43 300ft—Fiat stony valley a quarter of a mile wide. 

411 miles—Valley liar rows, 

42 miles—4,160ft.—Road rises. 

42i miles Up a steep hill, and high above river, 

43 miles—4,3fK)ft. 

43^ nnle.s The 8arju rune north-west j road takes the Eastern¬ 
most of three nullahs seen, up to village of 
KiiAnnuciGEH. 

43^ miles—GVos^ to right bank of the small stream which 
r wd is following by wooden bridge. Quo road 
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44 


goes straight on past the bridge. Sign-board : 
**Ta Mdnsyari 3l|*^ and leads ou to Milam and 
Thibet, My road goes over the bri<Ige 
Fcekiya SGI 

miles—4,4ooft—Very steep hill np to the left. Gradually 
the raid winds over the neck of a spur ami 
retunia to the Sarju Valky, then runs along 
it liigh above river, 




45 miles—4,G50fh 

m miles—4 j500ft,—Fine gorge ; road run a down near river. 

46j mileS“—4j450ft.-“Cross to right bank of Sarju by wooden 
bridge. Steep upwards for a bit, then dowUj 
then fa il ly leveL 

471 nnles^—A valley runs oil to the right] road is now again 
at river^s level. Steep hill upwards now. 

4S miles— 4,fJ50fE* 

4J> mi 103—5,400ft, 

Bungalow of Loiiarkiiet is 100 yards on. Same as Kapkote 
BungaloWj—two bed-rooins, two dressing-rooms, two bath-rooms, 
5,425fl:. high. Temperature at 8 A.ii,, C7^ 

No khansamah. 


E.OUTE ^ 0 . 10, 


Tmsda^i 24 f 4 

LOHARKHET to DAKHEEI, 

5,425ft,—(Pass 0,350ft. 25ft. 

Distance 6 miles. 

Road rises at once and is very steep, 

50 th mi lea tone—0,300ffc—Going N. E, 

51 mi lea—GdJOOft. — About Nt^rth now, 

511 miles—Very steep, narrow, khudcly bit, then level, tbim 
downhill a bit. 

62 m iles—7,500ft, 

53 miles—8,250ft*—(Bare graasy slopes* 

64 miles—0,050ft, 

54i miles-9,3soft.—Top of the pass. Watershed between the 
Barju (now left behind) and the River Pindar. 
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miles—8,790ft—Yerj ^fceep hill down, 900 yar4 

Dakheiu Dak Bungalow, 8,725ft. Same a^ 
Loharkhet Nq khausamab. 5 tempera¬ 
ture lO ; 7 P.M. temperature 56^ Minimum in a 
tent in niglit, 42^; 9-30 A.ar. (in bungalow), 58’ 
This march is a long severe pull upwards for one’s transport. 

Boutb Na 11 , 


Wednesdaj/^ 25tA J/a^. 

DAKKEEI TO KHATI, 

8,726ft—5 miles—7,2aOft 

Dakheri is 200 jarda beEow tlie 55 th milestoue. Hoad iroea 
throxigh well-wooded valley. 

56th milestone— 8 , 950 ft, 

57th milestone—7,500ft.—Open ground. 

5Sth milestone^ 7,0&0ft —Last half fairly level 
69th milestone—7, 350ft -Snows seen. Fairly level along the 
side of a hill; bungalow in sight in front 
OOfch milestone—7,150ft.-A hundred yards on is Kuati Bhk 
Bungalow, 7,200ft. Stone house, tin roof, two 
bed-rooms, two dressing-rooms, two bath-rooms. 
No khansamah. Temperature at H a.m., 67*. 

Eodtk No, 19 . 


T/irmda^j 2&h Ma^. 

KJIATI to diwali. 

7|200ft—6 miles 5 furlonga^—7,967ft, 

Eoad is rideable aii the way, and in good order now. 

Road nsM from bungalow stop fori mile, then level to about 
60| miles at 7,460ft, Then steep rkscent through a forest. 

61 miles— 7,300ft. 

fjJi mika-e,800a.-I^vel of River Pindar i« reached; road 
goes up along left bank, up ami down again 
eons tan tly, 

B2 miles—6,900ft 

m mileS“-7,0Qpft 
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65 

66 
m 


railes 

miles- 

iriibs' 


--Vjl 00ft.—150 yards below this mileatoue the road 
crosses to right bank of the Pindar by a high 
wooden bridge. 

-7,500fL—Near river^s level, 

-7,750£t. 

-7,85Dft.-^Road crosses back to left bank of Pindar 
by wooden bridge, 200 yards on is BiwAni D^k 
Bungalow, 7,967ffi. Eather dilavidated atone 
lionae, Sname as Khati. No kbansainah. The 
bungalow staiida on the tongue of land at the 
junction of the Biver Kuphini with the Pindar, 

Eoute No, 13, 


<SL 


Fridti i/ Tlih Ma^* 

DIWALI to FURKIA, 

7,967ft,—3 miles 1 furlong-9,900ft, 

67th milestone m J mile f rom the hniigalow, 8,260ft,; the road is 
very steep up the whole way j there are several 
bad khuddy bits ; it is in good repair now, 
G8th milestone— 8,800ft.-Snow ia crossed, lying in a nullah near 
by j then a very steep aig-!cag up a grassy elope, 
then through a stunted wood, 

69th milestone— 9|500ft—Bead high above river, 
mi miles—PoRKiA Bilk Bungalow, 0,900ft Temperature 

9 A,H,, 51", Standing high on left bank of 
Pindar. Two rooms, two dressing-rooms, two 
bath-rooms. No khansatnaln Boors at end of 
bungalow. There Is an old niineti bungalow 
(destroyed by snow) half a mile on. 

RourE No. 14, 


Saturdav^ 26 ^A Mai/, 

P:'UBK1A TO FINDAIU GLACIER 
9,900ft,—about 5 miles—12,000ft. 

70tli milestone is une furioiig beyond bungalowj 10,000ft. ■ it 
ia the last miles tone on the road from Almora* 







The road is yety steep, above the river 4 It 
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is possible to ride nearly all the way, road has 
been improved a little the last two days, P'irbt 
view of glacier and moraine at ll,450£t4 Cross a 
grassyj stony valley, and ascend louver moraine, 
ISjOOOfL 

Boui'e No- 15. 


Friday^ 2rd June^ 


BAGESAE to TAKULA. 
3,200ft.-^ 11|: miles—5,250ft. 


Temperature in bungalow at 10 a.m., 84®. 

Road goes through Bagesau (crossing the suspension bridge to 
right bank of Sarju at the bungalow door), and across the 
Uumti by another aitspensioii bridge. At this second bridge is 
sign-post ^'^Takcti.a 11 miles thence fairly level and good, 
follows right bank of Sarju downwards, 100 yards from Bridge 
iv« first milestone. 

26th miieetone (from Almora). 

25 miles—3,150ft-—Valiey now closing in; till now through 
fertile rice-fields. 

24 miles—3,200ft-—Boad has passed through a wide welbcnltiva- 


ted valley, and now tums otT to Westward uphill 
along a small water-eourae, leaving the Sarjn, 
100 yards beyond this milestone, road crosses 
small stream by wooden bridge, and begins very 
steep ascent seen in front. Straight up to 
3,b00ft. ill about | mile, then level for 200 yards, 
then up to 


23 uiileB—3,900ft.—Still steep up. 

miles—Mihakaurie, bungalow and garden, 4,450ft. 

22 miles— 1,700ft. 

21* miles—5,000ft.—Then fairly level for 400 yards. 

21 miles—5,200ft. 

20 j mik'H—5,3(K)ft.--liOweT gate of Bewaldhar Tea and Fruit 
Ourdons. 
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lies—5,700ft.“-Upper gate of tea garden, and 
point of this bill, 

20 miles—5,500ft,“-Bad road down steep hilL 
19^ miles—4,800fU *Hill ends—ieirel on, 

19 miles—4,800ft.—Up for 300 yards, and down again for 500, 
then fairly level. 

18 mi! es-“4,600ft, 

17 miles—4,700ft, 

16 nxiles—5,l00ft, 

15 miles 5 furloiiga—5,000ft. Top of pass. Just before 15th 
milestone is Takvlx Mk Bungalow, 5,250ft. 
Two rooms, two dressing-rooms, two bath-rooms. 
No kliansamah. Temperature 6 p.m., 72”, 


Bopte No. 16, 


tSaiurda^f 4th J^une. 

TAKULA TO BINSUR BUNGALOW, 

5,260ft. 7,600ft 

lir tho short cut we went 6 mik.s. 

By the main roads, on svhich our baggage went— 

Xaknla to KaiTa Khaii 

Kaffa Khan to Forest Bungalow, Binsur 6j 

Miles 13 

We followed yesterday’s road Imck to top of pass 5,500ft. (at 
15 miles 5 £urlong.s), thence a fair road branches oiT up a very steep 
hill in S. E. direction, 4 to Oft* wide, upwards for about If 
miles to 6,700ffc., then ‘level’ for a bit A big hill seen in front. 
Bead is rkleable all the way up till now, No milestones on this 
road. Then downwards 5 furlongs along a ridge to lowest point 
6,500f t Here a road branches off to Bagesar. Tlience vefy bad 
road, often not rideable at all— ^sieep up to a little bit of Hat land 
with ^ temple on it, 7,200£t. ; thence a very steep hill to Forest 
Bragalow Biseoa, 7,500ft Four good large rooms decently 
xurnished, two batb-rooms. No khansatnah. 






Mondayy ^tli 


BimVU TO ALMOEA. 

7,500ft 5,COOft 

From our bimgalow 13 miles* 

Went down the game steep hill to fiat ground and temple, 
which we came up on 4th June, 7,200ft. i here we rejoin the 
Almora road* 

About a mile from our bungalow is 12th milestone, 7,lG0ft* 
Eoad goes now about W* S. W.; just beyond this is a very bad bit 
of road downwards ; I in 4 for 50 yards, then fairly leveL 

11 J miles—A road leads back up the hill to some house 
(probably Sir Henry Eamflay^s)* 

11 miles—6,050ft* 

iO| miles—Road passes over a little neck and runs along a 
spur nearly South. 

10 miles—6,450ft* 

miles — A road leads upwards to a house on our righL 

9 miles — ‘6,300ft.—Road descends S. S* W. through pine woods 
and sandstone rocks* Hills now rounded off, 
and not sharp; no khuds; sandy, eanily made 
roads. 

8 miles—5,950ft 

74 miles—5,650ft*—A neck of land ; four roads meet; four 
sign^posts ; place called Kapfa Kkai!? Charing 
Cross '")* 

To Binsor 4| miles (5| to bungalow)* 

To Taeu^a 7J- miles (the way our baggage 
came on Saturday)* 

To Almora miles. 

To Hawalbaou miles (road leading below 
ours on same hill). 

This is lowest point of thia dip* 

7 miles— 5,OOOft.—Hawalbagh Road seen 400 feet hr^ow ms 
on same hillside, 

6 milea — 6,200ft— Mr* Venour^s house on ieft» 



nmtrpy 
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River seen oh right* 

4 luiles—"6j30Ofti 
3 miles— 6 , 100 ffc* 

2 miles— 5 J^ 100 ft. 

1 mile —S,700ftt 

Almora Commissioner's bungalow 6,600ft* 
(Large dak bungalow with khansamah here,) 



Route No, 18. 

Wednesda^y StkJiine^ 

ALMORA TO PEOEA. 

5,600ft. 5,692ft 

From Commissioner's house {near Club), 9 miles, 

Gurkha Moss, 6,500ft* 

Steep hill down : first sign-post met with 
To Club i mile " 6,300£fc. 

100 yards on a sign-post 
“ To Peora 8 miles*” 

“ To Khairua 17| inileB,” 

200 yards on, the first milestone is seen ** 2 miles/* 6,250ft, 
River Kosi seen on right far below, 

3 rd mileatune (not seen), 

4 miles—4j700ft, 

5 miles—4 ,000ft—The road is much broken by Hues of stones 

across it to prevent water washing down it. 
Nothing with wheels—like a rickshaw—could 
bo used, 

5 | miles— 3,800ft,—Suspension bridge, the Rivera Kumnya 
and Sual unite a hundred yards above this 
bridge ; two miles further .down tliey flow into 
the River Kosi. On opposite side of river are 
two sign-posU — 

Peck A 4| miles (going N. E,), 

Almoba 6i miles {going back). 

Khairha 14 miles (going S. W. down tha 
Kosi Valley), 




8i 
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miles—4j300ffc —A good road from V to 10 feet broad, 
miles—^4,5 00ft. 

niileg__ 4 ^ 900 ft—Tekgrapli wire (single) ninning to Mnk- 
teaar seen ; good view of Almora, witli Binsou 
jnst over it. 

miles— 5 , 300 ft.—Cross a little neck ; PeoraBungalowinsight. 



D miles-5,400ft. 

'10 miles—^P eora J>kk BungalcWj three good bed-roome, two 
dressing rooms (wdth beds in them), three bath¬ 
rooms 5,692ft. Khansamah. 


Eoute Ko. 19. 

Thursday^ Btk June, 

PEOBA TO EAMGABEI, 

5,fi92ft.—9J miles—SjIiOOfb." 

The lOih milestone is at the bungalow. Roail going West. 
lOf miles™-Road goes over a neck and turns South, down hill. 

11 miles—5j600ft. 

11 j miles “A email road leads back, under ours. 

llj miles—Through another neck, 5,600ffc. Then steep down. 

12 miles—5,150ft. 

12j miles—5,100ft—Bottom of nullah: cross a small stream by 
w'ooden bridge. Thence a steep hill up, leading 
into a large round nullah—looking like a cuhde- 
sac. 

13 miles— 5 ,T 0 Oft 

13^ miles—6| 100ft.—K han.’* Topol the pass : sign- 
Ixiard says:— 

Peora 3|. 

Alraora 13^. 

Ham garb 6. 

Naini Tal 1S|. 

Mu^teasr 4^. 

The road to Muktesar turns back about N. E. 
up a hill. 


14 iiiilei3--6,ljOOft 
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16 miles—5,600ft.—A ^ ell graded road gradually tlescetjding to 

river^level along ike nkU of mdUU, 

16J tniles ^Road crosses small aide stream* 6,500ft, 

17 miles—5jl00ft just below village of Naick Khana* Road 

by river side. 

17;^ miles—Ruined ironworks at road side. 

17;S miles—A road leads back, up hill to village of Naick 
Khan a. 

17| miles—Eoad crosses to left bank of river by saspenKion 
bridge yards long. 5,000ft 

17| miles—A sign-post shows “Bridged Boad^^ turni oJT 


to East (a straight road goes on and ci oa^^es a 
tributary of the main Hver “ anhridgedand 
makes a stieep ascent up the hill opposite. Use 
this road except in heavy rains). “Bridged*^ 
road crosses two wooden bridges, second bridge 
5,lO0ft* The miles tones are on the other shorter 
road* At 5,200ft., the unbridged road rejoins 
ours* Sign-post “ Bridged Boad as before* 


ID miles—6,400ft* 

iOj miles —Sign-boai'd To Ramgarh Dak Bungalow*Steep 


hill branches up off main road ; 200 yards up to 
RAMGARH DSk Bungalow r\mit 


Three big bed-rooma, two small bed-rooms, five bath-rooms 
Siune pattern house as Fipora Bungalow* Khanaaiuah, 


Route No. 20* 


RaMGARH to NAINl TAB* 
5,900ffc —12| mi]e8-6,40aft. 


20th milestone from Almora, is half mile from bungalow, 

6G00ft, 

20^ miles—Road up to “ E. Dep.taz” house* 

Next milestoue shows *— 


21 to Almora , 
11 Naini llil 
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milestone (from Naini Tal)—7,000ft—200 yards on, is top 
of pass. 7,000ft. 
miles.—Road crosses a “ucck.^* Place called Gagar 
7,000ft. Sign-posts To Bhim Tal” (South 
East). “ To Naini Tal ” (South). 

9th milestone—7,000ft. 

Sth milestone—6,B00£t. ^ 

7th milestone—6,350ft 

40 yards before 6th milestone are two sign-posts 
*‘To Almora'* (the way we have come). 

To Bhim Tal” (East). 

6th milestone—5,r'40ft—50 yards on, cross a small stream ; 

bridge broken, now* being repaired. 

5 miles 7 furloiigs.—Bhowaii Bungalow, 5,600ft Good 
house. Five rooms. 


Notice-board:— 

“ Kathgodam 22.” 

Bhim Tal 4.” 

“l^mgarh 6^.” 

“ Almora 26.” 

Thirty yards further on is another sign-board :— 

“Khairna 12” \ 

“Rauikhet37» /Along a cart-road. 

** Naini Tal 6.” “ Uphill ”—on a cart-road. 

5J miles—5,750ft.—Gur road leaves cart-road and goes up. 

5 miles—5,9iX>ft—Mr. Newton’s house. 100 yards on is 
Cappanacnslia Oistle. 

4 milep—6,600ft—top of the hill 
3 miles—6,400ft 

Thence slightly down and up again to Naini Tal. S\irface of 
lake 6,400ft 
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